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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 
from varicus walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 


HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 


What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
short human interest stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. They include: A Bridge Game — A Sudden Shower — A 
Rabid Rabbit — A Librarian’s Looks — Three Kind Words — An 
Earthquake — Death Row — A Bookie — A Pick-up —Forced 
Reading — Sweeney’s Icicle — and dozens more. Single Copy $1.00 
postpaid. Five or more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique 
among all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 

The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound — 
$2.50 postpaid, Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


This 225-page volume is the answer to a world-wide demand .. . 
for the experiences of new converts to Catholicism from all walks 
of life. In PATHS TO CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well 
represented. 

Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper-bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage. 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


(Regular retail value $5.00 — save one dollar!) 
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SOURCE OF LOVE MAKES 


Every Day 
A Wedding Day 


| easily get distractions in church. 
I like to watch young married 
couples hearing Mass and going up 
to Holy Communion _ together. 
Their obvious joy always reminds 
me of the remark made by the 
famous Chinese, Dr. John Wu. He 
said when he and his wife kneel 
to receive Holy Communion each 
morning, it seems as though they 
were being married all over again. 
Through the years Holy Commun- 
ion has deepened their love and 
brought them closer together. They 
have discovered the source of their 
love in the Sacrament of love. 


But that’s not surprising. That’s 
the purpose of Holy Communion. 
The purpose of all seven Sacra- 
ments is either to give or to in- 
crease grace and charity in our 
souls. But besides this general pur- 
pose, each Sacrament has its own 
particular purpose. Confirmation, 
for instance, is given to help us 
remain steadfast in the faith under 
fire. However, even the particular 
purpose of Holy Communion is to 
increase grace and charity. Father 
Merkelbach, O.P., says: “The pro- 
per and primary effect of the 


Charles Davenport 


Eucharist is sanctifying grace inas- 
much as it is the union of man 
with Christ and his transform- 
ation into Christ through charity.” 


Make Your Love Grow 


If you think this through, you 
will see Dr. Wu’s point and why 
you can say to each married cou- 
ple: “Do you love each other? Do 
you want that love to grow con- 
stantly? Then go to Holy Commun- 
ion often!” 

When you're in love, you want 
to be with the person you love. 
When we go to Communion, our 
Lord comes into our body and 
soul. He told us how intimately 
we are united to Him: “He who 
eats my flesh, and drinks my 
blood, abides in me and I in him.” 
This supernatural food acts for our 
soul as natural food does for our 
body. It sustains and increases 
our love for our Lord. 

But Father Merkelbach adds: 
“However, there is a difference, 
because bodily food is changed 
and transformed into our sub- 
stance, but the spiritual food is not 
changed into the one who eats it, 
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but changes him into itself. Hence 
the proper effect of this sacrament 
is the conversion and transforma- 
tion of a man into Christ, so that 
he can say with the Apostle: “It is 
now no longer I that live, but 
Christ lives in me.” 


But our union through Holy 
Communion does not stop with our 
Lord. It goes on to unite us to 
the members of His Mystical Body. 
This was one of St. Paul’s favor- 
ite thoughts: “Because the bread 
is one, we though many, are one 
body, all of us who partake of the 
one bread.” Dr. Wu's remark that 
each Communion seemed like their 
wedding day was not only beauti- 
ful, it was a deep insight. Each 
Holy Communion really does unite 
husband and wife (and children 
too) more closely in true love. 

St. Thomas tells us that in Com- 
munion we receive our Lord as 
“Christ in His Passion,” and added 
that what the Incarnation and Pas- 
sion worked in the whole world, 
Holy Communion works in the in- 


dividual soul. To know that our 
Lord comes “in His Passion” in 
Communion has a practical appli- 
cation for husbands and wives 
when you remember what St. Paul 
had to say about marriage. “Hus- 
bands,” he wrote, “love your 
wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself for 
her.” 


There’s No Limit 


In other words, the real ideal of 
of a husband’s love for his wife is 
the love Jesus showed for the 
Church when He went through all 
the terrible sacrifices of His Pas- 
sion. 


There’s just no limit to the gen- 
erosity a husband should have. 
And of course since marriage is a 
fifty-fifty proposition, it works the 
other way around. It holds for 
wives too. But it’s good to know 
that when you bow your head and 
ask our Lord after Holy Commun- 
ion to give you the kind of love 
and generosity He had during the 
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EVERY DAY A WEDDING DAY 


Passion, He Himself is in your soul 
as “Christ in His Passion.” 


The Council of Trent called 
Holy Communion “the antidote by 
which we are freed from daily 
faults and preserved from mortal 
sins.” Theologians have always 
pointed out that Communion helps 
us bring our desires more under 
control, especially the use of sex. 
It can be a big help when some 
big temptations come along. 


I have a friend who would be an 
alcoholic in twenty-four hours but 
for Holy Communion. Daily Com- 
munion is the only thing that keeps 
him on the water wagon. We had 
almost tangible proof of this. One 
day a friend of ours was dying. 
To take care of the dying man he 
had to miss Mass and Communion. 
The rest of that day and night 
were sheer agony—for a drink. But 
somehow he managed to hold off 
until next morning; after Commun- 
ion he was all right. This has been 
going on for at least five years I 
know of. 


And finally, Holy Communion 


is, in St. Thomas’ words, a “down 
payment of heaven.” The word he 
used was pignus. If you spoke 
Latin and bought your furniture on 
credit, you would make a pignus— 
a down payment with a promise to 
give the rest. Now, that’s what 
our Lord does in Holy Commun- 
ion. He who is Heaven gives us 
Himself as a “down payment”—a 
promise that He will give us the 


rest of heaven: “He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood has life 
everlasting and I will raise him 
up on the last day .. . He who 
eats this bread shall live forever.” 


“It’s Got To Be Forever” 


Marriage is not something that 
will last for a couple of years. You 
never say: “I will love you with all 
my heart for two years and six 
months!” No. You say: “Ill love 
you forever!” Marriage is some- 
thing that begins on earth and 
continues in heaven. Husband, 
wife, and children are supposed to 
work together that they may all 
become worthy of heaven and be 
reunited in God’s presence after 
death. When they go to Holy 
Communion, they receive their 
down payment on heaven and the 
graces to get there. 


In many churches there is a 
beautiful little passage the priest 
reads at the beginning of a wed- 
ding ceremony. Part of it goes: 
“You begin your married life by 
the voluntary and complete sur- 
render of your individual lives in 
the interest of that deeper and 
wider life which you are to have 
in common. Henceforth you will 
belong entirely to each other; you 
will be one in mind, one in heart, 
one in affection.” 

Holy Communion can help you 
have that kind of a life. Every 
day, as John Wu says, can have 
all the happiness of your wedding 
day—and more. 


Hallowe'en ... All Souls Day ... And 


An American Fallacy 


John Jay Daly 


TRANGE how fallacies creep 

into various cultures, but stran- 
gest of all is the way our Hallo- 
we’en gets mixed up with All 
Souls’ Day. 

Many in America believe, as a 
fallacy of induction rather than 
deduction, that because Hallowe’en 
is actually the vigil of All Saints’ 
Day it has to do with spirits roam- 
ing the land, and therefore is. All 
Souls’ Day. 

They know better than that in 
Europe. 

Commemoration of all the faith- 
ful departed is celebrated by the 
Church on November second—All 
Souls’ Day—the day after All 
Saints’ Day, and not the day be- 
fore. 

This is the simple truth of the 
matter. 

Should November second fall on 
Sunday or a feast of the first class, 
All Souls’ Day is celebrated on 
November third. At that time the 
Office of the Dead must be recited 
by the clergy and all the Masses 
are of Requiem, with rare excep- 
tions. 

Hallowe’en, strictly an agricul- 


tural feast and one that comes 
straight out of pagan lore, is cele- 
brated always on the evening of 
October 3lst. There is a reason. 
That’s when the spooks and the 
hobgoblins, the teenagers in clown- 
ish costumes, go abroad, demand- 
ing Tricks or Treats! 

How Hallowe’en and All Souls’ 
Day got mixed up in the minds 
of the American people is probab- 
ly due to poor press relations. 
Whatever the reason, nine out of 
ten persons canvassed last year by 
a polling concern stated erroneous- 
ly that Hallowe’en is the same as 
All Souls’ Day. It just is not so. 

Hallowe’en is that night filled 
with catcalls, and chalk, and soap 
spread over windshields, with a 
plethora of missing gates, old 
witches and phantasmagoria. 


Cause of Confusion 


All this is Hallowe’en, abbrevia- 
tion of All Hallow, Hallowed or 
Holy Eve, the vigil or watch be- 
fore All Saints’ Day, a feast of the 
highest rank, celebrated as said, on 
November first. 


Perhaps this is the cause of the 
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confusion. It might appear to 
some logical minds — theological, 
too,—that the souls debarred from 
the Beatific Vision should receive 
attention, by prayers, almsdeeds 
and the sacrifice of the Mass, be- 
fore honoring the more fortunate. 
The Saints can take care of them- 
selves. God help the poor Purga- 
torians on a night like Hallowe’en. 


In the Old Celtic calendar Hal- 
lowe’en was known as Witches 
Night. It is observed as a festival 
by the young people in many 
countries but re-done to their own 
liking by the youth of America. 


Superstitious folk still believe 
that spirits haunt the countryside 
on the last evening of October. 
Here in America the boys and 
girls make believe that spooks in- 
fest every city, village and hamlet 
in the land. 

In case you are an un-believer, 
beware of the boys and girls, tikes, 
who come begging at the front 
doors, giving a choice—Tricks or 
Treats. Wise men and women 
greet these visitors cordially. They 
get bags and boxes of candies, 
cookies and cakes, lollipops and 
Good Humors. 

Otherwise, in the wake of the 
procession, like the aftermath of a 
hurricane, is wreakage of one sort 
or another—overturned flower pots, 
missing house numbers, broken 
fence posts, lamp-lights shattered. 

This sort of activity has been 
going on for a long, long time— 
even before the American Revolu- 


tion. Hallowe’en was celebrated 
here even before the arrival of the 
white man. Then, the Indians con- 
ducted their ceremonies with true 
grace and devotion. 


Actually, the feast of Hallowe’en 
goes back to the time of the Ro- 
mans. The mythical goddess, 
Pomona, presided. In art, she is 
represented with fruits in her lap 
and a pruning knife in her hand. 


Pomona, in her way, seems like 
a Midwestern housewife, nourish- 
ing the fruits of the land, preserv- 
ing them. The tradition, in some 
mysterious way, came all the way 
from the Romans to the American 
Indians who made of this harvest 
festival, Hallowe’en, an event of 
great solemnity. 


Early Significance Lost 


Much of that early significance 
has been lost, especially in the big 
city celebrations. Though the 
Indians did not call this holiday 
Hallowe’en, most of the rites they 
performed—in thanksgiving to their 
gods—were the same in signifi- 
cance as those used by agricultural 
peoples everywhere in the world. 
Those, of course, were purely 
Christian, mostly Catholic. How 
they ever got across the Atlantic, 
here before the white man’s arriv- 
al, is still a mystery. 

After the solemnity of their Hal- 
lowe’en, the early Indians, just as 
our boys and girls do now, com- 
bined games of all sorts with en- 
tertainment and amusement. There 
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were dances. Especially the bas- 
ket dance of the Hopi Indians, still 
in vogue in the Great Southwest. 
In this dance, the gay colorings 
of the baskets, making a shield 
for the women of the tribe, added 
to the picturesque qualities of the 
aboriginal harvest rites. 

Aside from the dances, the 
pumpkin played an important part 
in the Indian festivities. So, too, 
now. The lighted pumpkin, eyes, 
nose and mouth dug out, is one of 
the features of the American home 
celebration of Hallowe’en. 

This is easy to trace. The pump- 
kin was a stable article of diet 
among the Indians. Definitely, it 
was their staff of life. 

There is a lost thought from the 
original Indian rites. It is this—an 
Act of Thanks to the good God, 
Our Father Who Art in Heaven, 
for all He has given to this nation, 
and in abundance. 

‘The Indians had a feeling of 
genuine gratitude, even though 
their ceremonies were pagan. They 
were grateful for the harvest of 
the fields, for the bounty of the 
forests and the streams. 

This was instinctive. The Great 
Father put those gifts there. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been an 
Indian. Nor, later, a white man. 
With this idea they said a prayer 
or two and then set in to feasting. 


Nearest approach to what the 
Indians did comes from the rites 
of the Druids of England. Teach- 
ers in ancient Gaul, the Druids 
practiced magic art and conducted 
their ceremonies in oak groves. 
The Druidic harvest festival has 
2 counterpart in the ceremonies of 
certain American Indian tribes. To 
learn of the former you go to Caes- 
ar’s Commentaries. For the latter, 
the Library of Congress has the 
answers. 


Here is a comparison: 


The Druids and the American 
Indians both built huge bonfires, 
to ward off evil spirits. They 
stamped out the old fires and light- 
ed new ones to signify the chang- 
ing of seasons. 

Bonfires are still part of the 
American Hallowe’en celebration. 
And toasted marshmallows, anoth- 
er Indian contribution made from 
the white mallow found in the 
marshes and used as medicine and 
a confection. 

The Indians contributed quite a 
lot to our modern Hallowe'en, but 
most of the customs came out of 
the ages. This gives to Hallowe'en 
the magic touch of Antiquity, and 
causes perhaps the mix-up over All 
Souls’ Day, a custom started in 
Benedictine monasteries of the 
sixth century. 


Worry is a thin stream of fear trickling through the mind. 
If encouraged, it cuts a channel into which all other thoughts are 
drained.—Arthur Somers Roche, 


Problem Child 


This is the story of something which did not 
happen. It did not happen because children did not 
have the benefit of the ‘enlightened’ procedures of 
progressive education, child psychology, and 
UNESCO in France in the nineteenth century. 


But if they had— 


Reprinted from The Wanderer* 


THERESA MITCHELL 


THE little girl sat in the large, 
carved chair and surveyed 
the books and toys laid out on 
the table with a sort of adult de- 
tachment. She sat in the chair 
primly, like a child whose parents 
have frequently told her to “be a 
lady.” She could hear two sets of 
footsteps coming down the hall 
outside, and as they drew nearer, 
she could hear a voice which went 
with one pair of the footsteps, 
saying: “... very difficult to know 
what to do. She simply doesn’t fit 
in with her Age Group at all.” 
This was answered by a low mur- 
mur from the other voice. The 
footsteps stopped, the door open- 
ed, and a lady came into the room. 
She sat down behind the table 
and flashed a comradely smile at 
the little girl. 
“My name is Miss Fields,” she 
said. “What’s yours?” 


The little girl started to answer, 
but just then the telephone rang. 
The lady answered it and carried 
on a swift conversation about an 
archery group. Then she returned 
to the report on her desk. 

“What games do you like to 
play, dear?” she asked. 

“I'm not very good at games,’ 
said the little girl. 

“But surely you like to play 
something!” 

“Oh, yes, I play with my cou- 
sin, Marie, and we pretend we are 
hermits,” the little girl replied with 
a slight show of interest. 

“Hermits! Hmmmmm!” said the 
lady. She wrote on her report. 

“And what else do you like to 
do, dear?” 

“I like to talk to my Papa when 
he has holidays, and I like to go 
for walks with him.” 

“Just with your Papa alone?” 
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“Oh yes, I love to be with Papa 
alone.” 

“You wouldn’t rather be out 
playing with the other children?” 

“Oh, no, not if Papa has the 
time to talk to me!” 

The lady frowned, and wrote on 
her report, “Unusual father fixa- 
tion.” 

“How old are you?” she went 
on. 
“Eight and a half.” 

“And how do you get along with 
the children at school?” 

“Well, really, not very well, be- 
cause I'm not so good at games, 
and the other girls don’t like me 
very well.” 


Lacked ‘Social Approval’ 
“Why do you suppose they don’t 


like you?” 
The little girl twisted around 
uncomfortably in her chair. “I 


really would rather not tell you,” 
she said. 

“Oh, now, don’t feel like that, 
dear! I’m your friend. You can tell 
me anything you want to.” - 

“But I don’t want to.” 

The lady looked displeased, as 
though something was not work- 
ing out just right. “Then tell me 
anyway,” she said. 

The little girl had been condi- 
tioned to obedience. “Well. . .” she 
said, “it is really because I get 
very good marks, and some of the 
other girls are older and they don’t 
like it. But I didn’t want to say 
that, because I thought it might 
be vanity, and vanity is a sin.” 
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“Who told you that?” 


“Why, everybody knows that! 
Mama, and Papa, and my sisters 
and everybody has told me.” 


“Have they ever told you that 
you were vain?” 


“No, not exactly. But I heard 
some people say once that I was 
pretty, and Papa was very much 
displeased with them and said that 
it was encouraging vanity to say 
such things before children, so I 
pretended not to hear.” 

The lady shook her head. She 
wrote on her report: “Child not 
being given sufficient social ap- 
proval in the family. Overly strict 
discipline.” Then she smiled at 
the little girl and said: “Well, I 
think you’re very, very pretty! And 
you can certainly hear me, and no 
one will be displeased.” 

She waited expectantly, but the 
little girl looked out the window 
and did not seem to pay much 
attention. 

“How many are in your family, 
dear?” asked the lady. 

“I have four sisters, and Papa. 
My Mama died when I was very 
little, and so did my brothers.” 

“Mother deceased—was obviously 
uninformed on birth control,” the 
lady wrote, “which doubtless con- 
tributed to her early death.” 

“So where do you live?” 

“Why, we live with Papa, of 
course,” said the little girl in sur- 
prise. 

“And do you have children in 
the neighborhood to play with?” 
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“I don’t believe so,” she said. 
“I am so busy with my sisters that 
I haven’t had much time to look.” 


‘Narrow Moral Concept’ 


“Then you stay at home most 
of the time when you are not at 
school?” 

“Yes, unless we visit our cou- 

sins.” 
“Too close to family,” the lady 
wrote on her report. “No oppor- 
tunity to mix with rich, varied 
group.” 

Then she leaned across the table 
and gave the little girl an even 
more comradely smile, and a sus- 
picion of a wink. 

“Did you ever do anything very, 
very bad?” she asked. 

The little girl looked distressed. 
“Oh, I hope not!” she said. “I'm 
sure I haven't. I promised when 
I was three years old that I would 
never do anything very bad.” 

“Whom did you promise, dear?” 

The little girl began to fidget 
again. “I really can’t tell anyone 
that,” she said. 

“Why, of course you can! Your 
Mama? Or your Papa? Or was it 
one of your sisters?” 

The little girl, for all her usual 
docility, suddenly became almost 
defiant. “I’m not going to tell 


you,” she said. “I can’t.” 

.The lady abandoned that line 
of questioning. “Well,” she said, 
“if you’ve never done anything 
very bad, I’m sure you’ve wanted 
to. How would you like to take 
this pencil and paper and draw a 


picture of the very worst thing 
you’ve ever heard of a little girl’s 
doing?” 

“I don’t think [d like it at all,” 
said the little girl with spirit. “My 
sister says that it is just as bad to 
think of something wrong on pur- 
pose as it would be to do it.” 


The lady drew a long breath of 
exasperation. She wrote on her re- 
port: “Family has very narrow 
moral concepts and insists on en- 
tirely too much restraint. Child is 
inhibited and has never been per- 
mited to yield to her impulses. 
Father and sisters must be con- 
vinced of their errors, or this child 
will never be a well-rounded, in- 
tegrated personality.” 

Then she spoke again, taking 
still another line of approach. 
“Have you ever been very sick?” 
she said. “Or are you afraid of be- 
ing very sick, perhaps?” 

The little girl smiled. “No, I’m 
not afraid at all,” she said, “be- 
cause I was very sick one time 
and Our Blessed Mother smiled at 
me and made me get well when 
they all thought I was going to 
die.” Then she closed her lips 
very tightly, as though she had 
perhaps said this too spontaneous- 
ly and thought better of going on 
with it. 

It Wasn’t A Dream 


“You mean you dreamed that, 
dear?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “that’s 
what happened.” 
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“You mean you are making-be- 
lieve?” 

“No,” said the child. “That is 
really what happened.” 


The lady compressed her lips 
and wrote on the report: “Child 
does not distinguish reality from 
fantasy. Danger of schizophrenic 
tendencies if this continues.” 

Then she noticed that while she 
was writing, the child had taken 
something out of the pocket of her 
sweater and was fingering it. 

“What do you have, dear?” she 
asked. 

“A string with knots in it.” 

“What is it for?” 

“It's for me to keep track of my 
sacrifices.” 

“Your WHAT?” said the lady. 

“My sacrifices. You know — the 
things I give up, or the things I 
do when I don’t really want to do 
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them. I wonder,” she said reflec- 
tively, “if it isn’t a sacrifice when 
you listen to somebody when you 
don’t really want to at all.” 

The lady rose from her chair 
abruptly. She leaned over the table 
and added a last line to her re- 
port. It said: “Recommend that 
this child be sent to the Guidance 
Clinic. Thoroughly abnormal and 
introverted ideas; extreme isolate.” 

“You can go now,” she said to 
the child. “Run along back to your 
classroom.” 

The little girl walked obedi- 
ently to the door and opened it. 
The lady glanced down at her re- 
port and suddenly realized that 
she had _ forgotten something. 
“What did you say your name was, 
dear?” 

“THERESE MARTIN,” said the 
little girl. 


Feast of the Most Holy Rosary 


Instituted by St. Pius V in honor of the Most Holy 
Rosary after the famous victory of Lepanto, gained by the 
Christians over the Turks on October 7, 1571, this feast 
soon became one of the most popular of the year. The great 
Pope Leo XII, full of confidence in the value of this prayer, 
gave a great prominence to this feast, and even consecrated 
the whole month of October to Our Lady, under the title 
of Our Lady of the Holy Rosary.—St. John’s Missal. 


1225 Gorman Drive 


A Short Story 
Harold Helfer 


SAM PATE had finished paint- 

ing the front shutters and 
had started on the porch of Eva 
Keysor’s home when she showed 
up. Her rattletrap of a car came 
to a stop in front of the ram- 
shackle-like house and there she 
was, big as life. Apparently, she’d 
been downtown attending to 
some business or other. Sam, halt- 
ing his brush for a moment, clear- 
ed his throat and gave her a raspy, 
“Hello,” as she neared him. The 
gaunt, greying spinstress stared at 
him for a moment, then answered 
with a crisp, “Hello,” and swept 
into the house. 

Sam went on painting, but his 
mind wasn’t exactly on the ban- 
nister spokes his brush kept con- 
tacting. How long had it been 
since he and Eva _ Keysor had 
spoken any words to each other? 
Some 85 years anyway. A long 
time. 

In fact, he’d hardly seen her 
in all that time. Eva Keysor hadn’t 
exactly become a recluse but she’d 
kept pretty much to herself, ap- 
parently going out in public only 
when strictly necessary. 

Sam couldn’t help but wonder 
now what would have happened 


if he’d married Eva Keysor in- 
stead of Sara Locke. One thing, 
he told himself ruefully as he 
started on a new bannister spoke, 
he probably wouldn’t be a house- 
painter. More than likely he’d be 
giving other painters orders and 
in other ways helping Eva to 
manage the considerable property 
that her father had left her. 


Sam, dipping his brush thought- 
fully into the paint, wondered 
what life would be like where the 
problem of money wasn’t an every- 
day concern. It seemed incredible 
that there could be any such ex- 
istence. And, yet, for all her miser- 
ly, skinflint ways, actually Eva 
Keysor didn’t have any down-to- 
earth money troubles. She was 
supposed to be worth something 
in the neighborhood of $150,000. 
And in a small town like Freyburg 
everyone knew everyone else’s 
business pretty well. 


Sam wondered if she would 
have become so tight-fisted and 
ornery-like if he’d married 
Well, that was something hard to 
say. Just as you couldn’t know for 
sure whether some of the things 
that had happened to him would 
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have happened, such as coming 
down with arthritis last year. 

He had had some tough years 
before, but that had been a par- 
ticularly mean one. Not being able 
to work at all, watching your 
limbs steadily grow more useless, 
that was pretty hard to take. 
Especially with Sara not too well 
either. The debts had kept piling 
up and, to make matters worse, 
there was some doubt that he’d 
ever be able to work again. 

Even now it required something 
of an effort for him to hold the 
brush. There was still a stiffness, 
a tautness to his fingers. But, a 
bit painful as it was, it was good 
to be doing a job again and earn- 
ning some money. Even if, with 
no funds to buy supplies, he’d had 
to go to work for someone else 
now, a contractor. 

As a matter of fact, he was 
lucky to get this job as it was. 
There was something of a slump 
underway. People just weren't 
spending much money on any- 
thing these days. Of course, as 
far as Eva Keysor went, she never 
had spent any penny she could 
possibly refrain from spending. 
Her old frame home had been in 
a state of decay for years. Sam had 
been quite startled when Max 
Weldon, the contractor, assigned 
him to 1225 Gorman Drive, Eva 
Keysor’s place. 

The front door opened now and 
there she was again. With a crit- 
ical eye she was staring — maybe 


glaring was the better word — in 
his direction. 

“Why do you painters start be- 
fore anyone is home?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well,” Sam told her, “I under- 
stood all the arrangements had 
been made, including the selec- 
tions of the paint arid everything. 
I did knock on your door but 
there was no answer. Of course, if 
this color doesn’t suit you—.” 

“Hmmmmpfffff,” snorted the 
boney spinstress and whisked her- 
self back inside. 

She’d do that every now and 
then. She’d come out and make 
some snide remark or other. Once 
it was, “It looks to me as if the 
bannister on the Jeft side of the 
porch is a darker green than the 
paint you're putting on the right 
side.” Another time she said, 
“Really, you seem awfully slow — 
well, you won't get any more 
money out of me — I’m not pay- 
ing by the hour, you know.” And 
so on. : 

It was quite clear that she’d been 
startled to find him there — Sam 
Pate, the man who'd once turned 
her down for somebody else. Ob- 
viously, in making arrangements 
with the Max Weldon outfit to 
paint her home, she wasn’t aware 
that Sam had lately become con- 
nected with the company. And, 
obviously too, his presence annoy- 
ed her and she was reacting in 
a most unpleasant fashion. 


Well, Sam had heard that, along 
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with her pinch-penniness, she’d 
turned into a crochety, surly old 
maid, but he’d always figured 
there’d been a certain amount of 
exaggeration involved. Now it was 
quite plain that there wasn’t. 
Once or twice she irked him so 
it was all he could do to refrain 
from picking up and leaving. But 
_this was his first work for Max 
Weldon and he didn’t want to 
run out on him. He’d had to wait 
weeks to get the job, work wasn’t 
easy to come by now and he need- 
ed the money badly. Sara was 
still pretty sick. There were medi- 
cine and doctor bills. . . 

So Sam gritted his teeth and 
stuck it out. When five o'clock 
rolled around, he doffed his paint- 
ers cap at Eva Keysor respect- 
fully and said, “Well, I'm going 
now. I'll be back at seven tomor- 
row. I'll try to finish this job as 
soon as I can.” 


“See that you do,” she snapped. 


As he got into the Max Weldon 
Co. truck, Sam told himself grim- 
ly, well, there was one thing about 
it, he could really thank his lucky 
stars now that he hadn’t married 
this women. . . 


For a moment Eva Keysor stood 
there and watched the truck dis- 
appear down the street, then she 
hurried to a phone. A few seconds 
later she was saying, “Yes, that’s 
right, your painter came to the 
wrong house. I suspect he should 
have gone to 1325 Gorman Drive, 
the Wilcox home. No, I’m per- 
fectly willing to pay for the job. 
On one condition. I did my best 
to keep the painter from knowing 
that he was painting the wrong 
house and I don’t want you to 
ever tell him otherwise or to dock 
his pay in any way, even if he 
should turn out to be at fault.” 


Remarkable Nun 


One of the most remarkable nuns of this century, who held 
a high literary court at the grille of her enclosure, has died at 
the age of 88. She was Dame Laurentia McLachlan, mitred 
Abbess since 1932 of the Benedictine Stanbrook Abbey in 
Worcestershire, England. 

Dame Laurentia was a personal friend of George Bernard 
Shaw, G. K. Chesterton and other literary giants and of the 
great scholars of Oxford. Shaw often discussed his plays with 
her at the convent grille and often wrote to her. From the 
Holy Land he once sent her a pebble mounted on silver with 

.. a mote: “I picked the pebble up from a path in Nazareth; one 
on which His Feet may have walked.” After his death, she 
told a Catholic journalist: “I am not worried about his future 
in eternity. He was a very sincere man.” 
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‘Richard Wagner 


A Prophet of 


Decadence 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


|F George Gallup were to poll the 

nation on its most popular com- 
poser, the choice would be—not 
Rogers, nor Romberg, nor Friml; 
no—Richard Wagner would win by 
a landslide. And why? The day 
is not long gone when cartoonists 
pictured him hammering with a 
sledge at the ear of the world— 
when reputable critics called him 
a fake—his art “circus comedy”—a 
“moral delirium tremens”—actually. 


The stages in the progress of a 
jitterbug from swing to Mozart can 
be foretold as easily as the shift in 
a little girl’s interest from dolls to 
babies. First one likes jazz—may 
be drawn to music through danc- 
ing. Then one finds that light 
opera has some ,protracted airs 
which are quite tuneful and well 
suited to whistling. Then one dis- 
covers Wagner. The great Ger- 


man bursts on the beginner sud- 
denly—dazzlingly—and it is a case 
of love at first sight. 

Here we pause. The tyro may 
become sidetracked for the rest of 


his life, certain that music can 
hold nothing greater than Wagner 
—like those strange people who 
build their lives around a collection 
of porcelains or Danish moths. 
Most learners go on, then, from 
Wagner to grand-opera — mainly 
Italian, of Verdi-Meyerbeer-Bellini 
variety. Then an excursion onto 
pure music is made_ through 
Tschaikowski — to Beethoven — to 
Brahms—and the inner courts have 


been reached. 


But notice the peculiar position 
of Wagner in this musical pilgrim- 
age! He stands at the doorway 
to great music — connecting jazz 
with serious music in a strange 
way. His music is packed with 
more “oomph” per measure, with 
more appeal to what lies just on 
the surface of the soul, than the 
music of all his predecessors put 
together. His music calls for only 
a minimum of training and emo- 
tional effort. Wagner does it all. 
He sweeps the listener along by 
sheer force. If you cannot under- 
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stand his intellectual content (very 
slight, indeed) — then you must 
yield to his brilliant orchestration. 


A “Quasi-Hypnotic” Effect 


One present-day critic, Richard 
Capell, remarks—and very acutely 
too— that Wagner throws a “quasi- 
hpynotic spell” over the listener. 
That is certainly not over-state- 
ment. “An overwhelming majority 
is only too pleased with the luxuri- 
ous pleasure. A minority resents 
what seems positively a physical 
domination. You either like a 
measure of intoxication or you do 
not, and in the Wagnerian atmos- 
phere there is a sort of intoxication, 
unknown to Bach or Beethoven. 

“The entertainment in Wagner 
is not delicate. It is an orgy. Wag- 
ner monopolizes the scene. For the 
time being, he ousts all other mus- 
ic, and any other thought, for that 
matter from the mind. The ascet- 
ic, then, detests Wagner. The tem- 
perate man leaves fair intervals be- 
tween such pleasures. The willing 
subject, indulgii.. unreservedly, 
obtains a sort of mystical reward.” 

What is the source of this hyp- 
nosis? Whence this power of trans- 
porting people beyond themselves? 
Of injecting a sort of aesthetic 
“shot-in-the-arm”? 

All Wagner’s musical theories 
have long ago been blasted. Any- 
thing outside his music—the stage 
—settings, plots, costuming, etc.— 
in this sophisticated day, is ridicu- 
lous. The opening of The Ring, 
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for instance—in Das Rheingold: a 
number of 280-pound mermaids 
are suspended in harnesses by 
piano wires from the roof. They 
sing as they swim. It may have 
been convincing in 1880 . . . Wag- 
ner actually meant to delude his 
audience — spectators, perhaps?— 
by his whole mis en scene. A plet, 
e.g., is to be enacted in the Alps. 
Mozart might have had a boy ap- 
pear out front with a placard, THE 
ALPS, — or a few crude _ peaks 
sketched in on a backdrop. Not so 
with Wagner! Confronted with 
such a problem, he would imme- 
diately have set about borrowing 
money to have the Alps brought 
to Bayreuth and set up on the 
stage. 


Wagner sought to combine in 
the dramatic art, the three of its 
sister arts—Ton, Ticht, and Tanz; 
music, poetry, and the dance. But 
this would suppose that he was a 
master of the arts in question. He 
was not. He was a musician. 


A Fog of Conceit 


He went through life in a fog 
of self-exaltation. He had been ap- 
pointed by the fates to redeem 
mankind by his music. Old man 
Bach had said that the sole pur- 
pose of music was “the greater 
glory of God, and pleasant recrea- 
tion.” Can you imagine Wagner 
acceding to the thesis? Mozart, 
certainly — Brahms, perhaps—but 
Wagner, never! The theater of 
Bayreuth has been compared to a 
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cathedral at whose altar mystic 
rites are enacted for the edification 
of the faithful—i.e. the believers in 
the omnipotence of Richard Wag- 
ner. 

And, strangely, more and more 
people are beginning to realize the 
absurdity of all this nonsense. Who 
can look on The Ring as anything 
more than artistic amusement? The 
aura of quasi-reverence with which 
it has been at first enveloped was 
resolved abruptly when German 
Neo-pagans proposed a theological 
creed based on Teutonic mythol- 
ogy with a Wagnerian liturgy. It 
was a sudden reduction to the ab- 
surd. Everyone realized at once 
that these mock-heroes were just 
that and no more—a lot of pint- 
sized mortals singing themselves 
purple in inconsistent plots. Gods? 
They certainly did not act like 
them! 


Wagner, Napoleon, Barnum 


Wagner was the product of an 
expanding era: Napoleon had just 
died; Barnum was rising to fame; 
Lord Tennyson was plotting his 
Idylls of the King; our far west 
was being settled with a boom; 
Victoria had just been made Em- 
press of India; and here was a man 
with a gifted pen, set to catch the 
spirit of the age in music, by writ- 
ing the biggest, longest, most beau- 
tiful opera ever known—well, any- 
way, the biggest and longest, at 
least. 

But even though his theories 


have been so completely exposed, 
biographers continue to fawn on 
Wagner. There is little to praise 
in his life. He was one of the most 
selfish, most conceited men, ever 
put on the earth. Other men have 
had great gifts, and failings, too, 
but all of them have had some- 
thing to redeem their uglier side. 
Mozart was childlike — Schuman 
was loveable—Brahms was gener- 
ous—but Wagner ...? 


He was born at Leipzig in 1813. 
After his first composition had 
been publicly performed, he went 
forward rapidly — though there 
were times when he was hungry; 
but, taken by and large, after his 
student years, he always had 
enough money. His first composi- 
tion to be played publicly was 
called “Drum Overture,”—because 
the drum entered at the beginning 
of every fourth bar from the be- 
ginning to the end of the piece. 
At first the audience was annoyed 
—but then they began to suspect a 
practical joke, and the overture 
ended hilariously, much to Wag- 
ner’s disgust. 

The casual reader of the com- 
poser’s biography is impressed by 
three unlovely phases of his life: 
his constant borrowing from 
friends, his share in the Dresden 
revolution, and his sordid affair 
with Cosima von Bulow. 

When we said that Wagner al- 
ways lived well, we did not mean 
to suggest that he was self-sup- 
porting. Far from that. He would 
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run into debt—borrow money to 
consolidate his debts and, when 
things would become intolerable, 
he could always escape to Switzer- 
Jand or France. In fact, his stan- 
dard of living reached such ex- 
treme heights that it finally took 
the revenue of a kingdom—Bavaria 
—to support him. 


The Dresden insurrection—Wag- 
ner’s participation in it—was made 
nasty by the fact that the com- 
poser was in the personal employ 
of the monarch whose throne he 
wanted to upset—and generously 
paid, too. When the matter came 
to a showdown, his close friend 
stayed on and spent thirteen years 
in jail for his principles. Wagner 
turned tail. 


A Scandalous Marriage 


As for Cosima von Bulow—that 
is an unpleasant story easily told. 
She was a daughter of Franz 
Liszt, one of Wagner's friends and 
sponsors. She married Hans von 
Bulow, a friend of Wagner and 
possibly the greatest conductor of 
his day. Wagner's wife died. He 
fell in love with Cosima, and she 
simply took her children and mov- 
ed into his house —leaving poor 
Hans stranded. They later went 
through some sort of marriage 
ceremony. 

Wagner died of a heart attack 
on a trip to Venice in 1883. 

We set out originally to discover 
the charm of Wagner’s music. We 
showed that although his theses 


were out of date, he had the tech- 
nical equipment of a genius and 
could express eloquently whatever 
ideas he had. And his music in- 
creases in popularity as the years 
go by. 

We know that all art is based on 
some philosophy. It must be. It 
is a product of the human intellect, 
and every human is grounded on a 
philosophy of some sort. 

Music, like literature, painting, 
and the visual arts in general, must 
have a subject — the difference 
being only that with music, the 
subject is invisible and intangible 
—though none-the-less real. _ If, 
with my brush, I can paint an ob- 
scene picture—or if I can write a 
lascivious play, why can I not 
write pornographic music? Music 
is a medium of expression, meant 
to convey impressions from the 
composer to his listener. For a 
classic instance of dirty music, 
there is the “Bacchanale” from 
Saint-Saen’ Samson and Delilah— 
and there is an equally degraded 
inspiration behind the Venusberg 
from Wagner’s Tannhauser. These 
are obvious. 

It is not a new or by any means 
original theory. Tolstoi has a nov- 
el The Kreuzer Sonata—in which 
the continued playing of that com- 
position by Beethoven incites the 
principal character to murder. 


David Soothed King Saul 


And years ago the young David 
was brought in to soothe King Saul 
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by his music. Physicians some- 
times find music helpful in calm- 
ing madmen. Another instance in 
point was Adolf Hitler, who used 
to renew his soul in Wagner. 

There is, however, a much more 
complex problem involved in the 
matter of whether such music is 
harmful only in proportion as its 
content is realized. We point out 
the difficulty without hazarding a 
solution. 

Now ours is still a Christian civ- 
ilization—and Wagner’s philosophy 
was anything but Christian. He 
was a product of the muddle-head- 
ed Nineteenth Century—an admir- 
er of Schopenhauser, and for a 
time, of Nietzche. He had no relig- 
ion, as fas as one can see. Beeth- 
oven had a kind of naturalistic the- 
ology. Brahms may never have 
gone to church, but he respected 
God and wrote a requiem. But 
there was nothing remotely sug- 
gesting a Christian ethic about 
Wagner. He gratified his every 
whim without apology. His pri- 
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vate life stank to heaven and—as a 
grotesque instance of his sensual- 
ity—he had twenty-four silk dress- 
ing gowns of various colors, gay 
satin trousers, with coats to match, 
and slippers, too. Everything was 
lined with wadding and fur. The 
fact that he had erysipelas—conse- 
quently a sensitive skin—is but a 
half-explanation. His floors were 
heavily carpeted—expensive cush- 
ions and rugs were scattered 
around, and the walls of his study 
were hung with rich silks. 

It may be, then, that our mater- 
ialistic age finds its complement 
in the music of Richard Wagner— 
selfish and egotistical as he was, a 
man who glutted every impulse of 
a vicious temperament. There is 
virtuosity and bravure in his music, 
counterpoint in places the equal of 
Bach’s, but beneath it all a pagan 
ideology of gods and demigods 
moving in a robust aura that is 
free of God, free of the moral law 
—and robust precisely because of 
that freedom. 


Got What He Wanted 


It cost him $1,699 more than he first had offered, but 
Father Charles J. Leddy, rector of St. Joseph’s Church, Dover, 
N.H., finally got what he wanted. The old Hale public school 
building had been closed down and Father Leddy sought the 
building as a parochial school. He put up a proposition to the 
city fathers to sell him the building for $1. The city officials 
were sympathetic to the offer, but informed Father Leddy they 
were bound by law to sell the property at public auction. The 
day of the sale came and Father Leddy bought in the property 


for $1,700. 


LitrLe PIrcHER 


Children understand more than adults usually give 
them credit for. Youngsters hear things when you think 


they aren’t listening. 


As Grandma used to say: “Little pitchers have big ears.” 


M. T. W. WHITEHEAD 


AVE you a Little Pitcher in 
your home? And does your 
Little Pitcher have big ears? And 
does what you unthinkingly pour 
into those ears run out at Little 
Pitcher’s mouth? You think not? 
You are comfortably sure your 
child does not notice adult conver- 
sation and does not repeat what he 
hears in the bosom of the family? 


You might be amazed if you 
could follow your angelic looking 
little boy or your dark crop-haired 
one, or your golden-curled or pig- 
tailed little girl into the homes of 
your friends. Candor compels the 
admission that Little Pitcher: is 
more often a girl, for boys’ minds 
seem to run from the first on out- 
side matters like careers as firemen 
and policemen and airmen while 
little girls mostly recognize instinc- 
tively that their province is the 
home and its related worlds. 

Now you are a kindly person 
who would not willingly hurt any- 
one’s feelings, who would not in- 
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tentionally make an unkind remark 
or a tactless comment to anyone’s 
face; but seeing your plump neigh- 
bor two doors away passing your 
house dressed for a festive occas- 
ion, you utter an amused criticism. 
Little Pitcher sits on the floor 
playing with her dolls, and such a 
thing as that critical remark’s mak- 
ing an impression upon her sensi- 
tive brain film never enters your 
head; but to Little Pitcher your 
every word has the weight of truth, 
and doubt of your wisdom has not 
yet entered her head. Your com- 
ment becomes a part of her picture 
of that neighbor walking past, 
more vivid than anything she her- 
self has observed about her. 


It may be next week, it may be 
next month when chance throws 
Little Pitcher into the neighbor's 
company, and after answering the 
plump lady’s greeting and polite 
questions about her family her eyes 
will assume an inward look, an 
artless smile curl her childish lips 
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and with the precision of a phono- 
graph record she will reproduce 
your remark: “Funny a women as 
big as that will wear a print dress.” 


The voice is the voice of Little 
Pitcher, but there can be no doubt 
in the plump neighbors mind 
whose the words are. 

The woman on the corner, mar- 
ried seventeen years, is jubilant 
over the promise of her first child. 
All the neighborhood rejoices with 
her and you do, too; but feeling 
low one day you give tongue to a 
doubt and Little Pitcher, keeping 
the expectant mother companv as 
she sits sewing on her porch, pass- 
es on your comment with her sun- 
ny smile: “Pretty old to start hav- 
ing a baby.” 

One day you have a visitor, 
someone too old or too august to be 
lightly hushed up, who indulges in 
a scandal fest. You glance uneas- 
ily at Little Pitcher, coloring at her 
own small table, bending over her 
work in deepest fascination, her 
tongue curled in her cheek. It is 
raining and you cannot send her 
outdoors to play. To banish her 
upstairs by herself might lead to a 
scene, or at least to endless repe- 
titions of “Why, Mother?” You 
decide she is miles away in a world 
of her own, and so she remains 
while the gloating voice rehearses 
darker. aspects of your friends’ 
lives. 

‘Next day Little Pitcher ascends 
the steps of a nearby porch and 
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smiles ingratiatingly at the old 
harridan enthroned in _ idleness 
there. She seats herself on a ‘porch’ 
chair and looks the old lady up 
and down with interest and out of 
a clear sky she inquires, “Have 
you got a lot of money?” 


The old woman looks at her 
sharply from under yellow wrink- 
led lids. “Why?” 


Little Pitcher gives her an en- 
trancing sidewise glance. “Does 
your niece put up with you be- 
cause she thinks you will leave 
her a lot of money when you die?” 


Or Mrs. X calls to solicit your 
support for her favorite political 
candidate. You are not quite dress- 
ed, you have to keep her waiting 
a few moments and you cannot un- 
derstand why, when you descend 
to the living room, you find her 
gone. “What did she say?” you 
ask. Little Pitcher answers, “She 
just went out.” What Little Pitch- 
er does not tell is that she had 
leaned against Mrs. X’s knee and 
asked confidingly, “Was your fath- 
er in jail?” 

And do not imagine that you 
and the rest of her own family 
escape Little Pitcher’s attention. 
This very afternoon at Mrs. H's 
bridge party which you could not 
attend on account of a previous 
engagement, where Little Pitcher 
was invited to help Mrs. H’s small 
daughter pass candy and nuts, Lit- 
tle Pitcher overheard one of the 
ladies discussing her baby and 
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announced in her clear . piping 
voice, “We're going to have a new 
baby at our house in six months.” 

Mrs. D. whose precise niceness 
always makes you squirm was be- 
moaning an appointment with the 
dentist and Little Pitcher offered, 
as an interesting related item, “My 
mother has a front tooth that she 
can take out.” 

At another table mothers-in-law 
were being discussed and Little 
Pitcher’s face grew elfin. “My dad- 
dy says he wishes people still used 
ducking stools. He’d tie his mother- 
-in-law in one and duck her.” 

Only One Cure 

She even pays her respects to 
the family skeletons. Watching Mr. 
S. around the corner repair his 
picket fence she remarked, “My 
Cousin Frank is fenced in.” 

“What do you mean, fenced in?” 
Mr. S. asked. 

“My daddy says he’s in the pen.” 

Slipping in uninvited to watch 
the florist decorate the R’s house 
for Helen R’s wedding, she said, 
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“We were going to have a wedding 
at our house, but my Aunt Clare's 
beau decided he didn’t want to 
marry her.” 


Rushed as she was, Mrs. R. 
stood still and regarded Little 
Pitcher with shocked amazement. 
“I thought your Aunt Clare decid- 
ed she wouldn’t marry him.” 


Little Pitcher shook her head in 
grave negation. “He didn’t want 
to marry her—and she cried.” 


Little Pitcher means no harm, 
There is no malice in her, merely 
an innocent interest in the doings 
of adults. The only consolation to 
be derived from her broadcasting 
is the reflection that she is prob- 
ably a very smart little girl, And 
the remedy? There is none except 
unremitting vigilance over your 
own tongue. Impossible, you say; 
and maybe the neighbors hope it 
is. Perhaps Little Pitcher’s artless- 
ness adds interest enough to their 
lives for them to prefer enduring 
her digs to giving up the racy in- 
formation she imparts concerning 
her own family. 


To be on speaking terms with some people you must have 


a listening acquaintance. 


A practical farmer is one who has turned his place into a 


summer boarding house. 


A successful politician is one who evades an issue in a 


forthright manner. 


Trouble is a sieve through which we sift our acquaintances; 
those who are too big to pass through are friends. | 

A poor man is one who spends enough to prevent his neigh- 
bors from guessing his true salary.—0O. A. Battista. 


AN EXPERT DECLARES 


You Don’t Have to be 
A Neglected Father 


Joseph D. Harrington 


“THE new father, for some ri- 
diculous reason, is depicted 
by radio, TV, movie and maga- 
zine writers as an utterly forlorn 
personage, cast aside brusquely by 
the woman he’s cherished since 
marriage in favor of a red, wet, 
squalling maw called a BABY. 


Once BABY arrives, according 
to anyone voluble enough to hold 
the ear of an audience, Father is 
brushed into an obscure corner, 
emerging only to sign checks for 
strollers, tuitions and honeymoon 
trips. Contemporary creators would 
have us believe that the new Fa- 
ther is a helpless hulk of fumbling 
frailty, no longer needed now that 
the function for which he was fur- 
nished has been performed. The 
result is that, having had _ this 
premise flung at their eyes and 
ears endlessly, people take it to be 
axiomatic, and govern their lives 
accordingly. Mother, once she 


holds BABY in her arms, cold- 
shoulders Father like a subway 
masher, and Father, snubbed, ad- 


justs himself to a long period of 
monastic melancholia. 


It Need Not Be 


Men, this need not be! There is 
a way to become a father and 
still remain part of the family. I 
myself stumbled across this re- 
volutionary theory by accident, 
and think my fellow-fathers ought 
to be informed of it. Making it 
work requires five per cent plan- 
ning and ninety-five per cent brass, 
and any determined producer of 
progeny can see it through success- 
fully, provided he follows a few 
simple rules. 


I. Help Have The Baby. The 
Red Cross offers an _ excelent 
course, free of charge, to expectant 
parents, which fathers will find 
stimulating. Gini and I attended 
such a course, resulting in an ex- 
citement-packed, gesticulating ges- 
tation, during which I hauled her 
to her feet uncountable times to 
show company “what is happening 
right now.” This gives one a pleas- 
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urable feeling of erudition and 
prompts friends to think you are a 
very intelligent fellow, indeed, to 
possess such knowledge. 


2. Visit The Hospital Prior To 
Delivery. Many hospitals encour- 
age expectant parents to look over 
their installations, on the theory 
that this inspires confidence. When 
you take the tour ask questions, 
questions, questions. At first the 
escorting nurse will eye you sur- 
prisedly, not being used to inquir- 
ies from upstart fathers, and after 
the first dozen or so you may de- 
tect a trace of steel in her glance, 
but brazen it out. The hospital staff 
will mark you down as a father to 
respect. I know they will, because 
every time I visited the hospital 
later I'd notice them nudging one 
another, pointing at me and whis- 
pering behind their hands. 

8. Arrange To Be Nearby At 
Delivery. I was outside the deli- 
very room door, and heard Sheila’s 
first cry. Ten minutes later I took 
moving pictures of my daughter, 
and you should hear the oh’s and 
ah’s and the I-wish-we’d-thought- 
of-thats! I've shown these flicks 
many times since then, basking 
warmly each time in the praise of 
relatives who consider me a hep 
Papa just because I happened to 
have my camera handy, plus all 
the floor lamps I could cadge from 
empty hospital rooms. 

4. Do As Much Mother And 
Baby-Tending As You Can. My 
C.O, gave me two weeks leave 
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when Sheila was born, and [I as- 
sumed full charge of operations 
while Gini was convalescing. The 
Red Cross course gives one the 
iron nerves necessary for such an 
undertaking, so I was a pretty pro- 
ficient Pop by the time my wife 
was up and about. In fact, I was 
qualified enough to stand by in a 
supervisory capacity during those 
few times I allowed Gini to change 
or bathe Sheila, adding construc- 
tive criticism as needed and, be- 
lieve me, a woman appreciates 
having someone handy at those 
trying moments who can give her 
the straight scoop! Also, when my 
leave was up, I was able to return 
to the station with an easy mind, 
confident that my spouse-trainee 
could handle affairs properly in my 
absence. 


5. Accumulate Statistics. A new 
father is lost without statistics, as 
they'll arm you for the foray you’d 
better plunge into before people 
classify you as just another sad sire 
and ignore you completely. Be 
able to rattle off “Nine pounds, 
three ounces, twenty-one-and-a- 
half inches, Alta Bates Hospital, 
six-thirty-nine, Sunday morning, 
May thirty-first” or some such, as 
easily as you can speak your name. 
This will show all and sundry you 
are on the ball, and the “nine 
pounds, three ounces” will come 
in especially handy when convers- 
ing with that overbearing six-foot 
boob down the block whose kid 
only weighed seven-four. 
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6. Keep Saying the Baby Doesn't 
Resemble You. This, I have found, 
immediately sets relatives and 
friends to vieing with one another 
in their efforts to disprove the 
inane mouthings of a benighted 
creature who, after all, is nothing 
but a father! Yours will quickly 
smother you with attention, crowd- 
ing you against one of the nursery 
walls as they point out how your 
baby resembles you in absolutely 
every respect. (Unless, of course, 
it’s a girl). 

7. Play With Your Baby. Ive 
discovered this sometimes involves 
placing a determined foot against 
your wife’s chest and shoving hard 
as you extract your tot from her 
fiercely maternal grasp, but it’s 
worth it. BABY will thenceforth 
recognize your grip at once, and 
it will toughen the tad for a cock- 
eyed world he or she'll be bucking 
in a decade or two. 

8. Talk To Your Baby. This 
doesn’t mean that you should gape 
foolishly over the crib’s end, 
gah’ing and goo’ing. You'd only 
fee] self-conscious and _ besides, 
BABY already knows those words. 
Instead, say something adult, like 
“Daddy had a tough day at the 


office, honeybun.” BABY’ very 
likely smile, a far more animated 
reaction than you're likely to get 
from anyone else at whom you 
direct this utterance. 


A Little Worried, Though 


See, brothers? That’s all there is 
to this new-father dodge. Take a 
tip from a new father who’s suc- 
ceeded, and you'll find it absolute- 
ly impossible for you to be ignored. 
I proceeded along the paths out- 
lined above, and I’m sure glad I 
did. Now, whenever anyone asks 
me “Haven't you found, Joe, that 
you're sort of out in the cold since 
your baby arrived?”, I say “Heck, 
no! I’m having a ball! In fact, I 
feel even more like a parent than 
I thought I would!” 


*m a little worried about my 
wife, though. She seems to have 
lost the enthusiasm she used to 
show while waiting for Sheila to 
arrive. No spark, no ginger any 
more. She mopes around the 
house, doesn’t join in the fun, and 
has very little to say. Except, 
that is, when I ask her what’s 
wrong. Then she complains about 
being neglected, or something. 


Imprisonment 


“It was good to see the stars, like friends watching, even 
though at a great distance. It was not so terribly lonesome 


when the stars 


showed that God was looking down on 


me.”—From Calvary in China by Father Robert W. Greene, 


Maryknoll Missisner from Jasper, Ind. (Putnam). 


That Family Budget 


Little Things Will Make It Balance 


J. Johnson 


ET’s begin by saying that I 

don’t want to be preachy about 
other people’s financial matters 
because, heaven knows, I’m no ex- 
pert myself. Just an average 
young-married woman trying to 
get along in the world: twenty- 
six, two children, a husband, 
house, and a dog. But Jet me tell 
you the story first and you can 
decide for yourself. 


We've known the _ Travises, 
Susan and Ed, for over a year 
now; they’re a, couple just our age 
and have two children to match 
ours. We like them and they like 
us. That’s why we planned a pic- 
nic together last summer — an 
all-day picnic with children, fish- 
ing-tackle, and baskets of food -in 
the state’ park. 


It was a glorious day, not too 
warm, and we had a lazy time 
feeding ourselves and our progeny 
and relaxing in the sunshine. After 
lunch, the two men, who had 
planned to fish on the lake, took 
the older children with them; 
Susan and I kept our youngest 
two out of poison ivy and cleaned 


up the picnic table between 
times. 
Our Views Differed 

Our conversation eventually got 
around to the cost of living. What 
conversation doesn’t these days? 

“It’s terrific!” sighed Susan. 
“That’s one reason we go for pic- 
nics so often. Cheaper than a 
regular dinner.” 

“We have to watch our budget 
too,” I agreed. 

Susan stirred up the fire end 
carefully cleaned her bowl of po- 
tato salad and dumped celery 
stalks into it. “There’s not enough 
left to amount to anything,” she 
explained. “Want me_ to dump 
yours too?” 

“No, thanks. I'll pack some of 
this ice around ours and maybe 
work it into something for a pick- 
up supper.” 

She poured out half a bottle of 
milk and burned wilted 
weiners and left-over rolls. We 
finished packing our separate 
baskets and loaded them into our 
cars. 


“Well, what shall we do with 
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ourselves?” I inquired. “I brought 
my darning-needle and some socks 
that need attention. Guess I'll do 
them and take a sun-bath — at 
the same time.” 


Susan stretched out on _ her 
blanket and yawned. “I don’t ever 
darn socks,” she commented. “Too 
much trouble and, besides it’s 
just as cheap to buy new ones.” 


Well, that was one way of look- 
ing at it, perhaps a better way 

n a_ housewifely conscience 
about darning and mending, and 
my conscience had never let me 
rest until I was positive the last 
bit of wear had been squeezed 
from each bit of wearing apparel. 
However, I said nothing as I 
worked my way diligently through 
the small pile of socks. Soon, they 
were all finished and I replaced 
them in the box. 

“Well, that’s done,” I said in 
relief. “I'll work on this dress now; 
it’s all finished except for hem- 
ming.” 

Susan looked up the 
blanket and fingered the material. 
“It’s beautiful!” she admired. 
“You sew a lot, don’t you? I never 
got the hang of it, somehow.” 

“I do most of the children’s 
clothes and some of my own,” I 
admitted. “From bits and odds of 
cloth from remnant counters. It 
seems to save money on the 


clothes budget.” 

“That’s nice — if you know how 
to sew. I'm all thumbs when it 
comes to holding a needle.” 


“Well, I was too before I prac- 
tised. It all comes after you've 
made a few things.” 


“Yeah,” Susan yawned. “It pro- 
bably would.” 

Later in the afternoon, the men 
and older children returned to the 
picnic grounds. They had all en- 
joyed themselves; and they had 
caught five lovely fish, not large 
ones, but still nice. 


“Here,” said my husband, hand- 
ing them to me. “Enough for a 
fish fry?” 

“But they aren’t all yours!” I 
protested. “Ed and Susan will 
want some.” 

“Oh, we don’t want them,” Ed 
assured me. “Susan doesn’t like to 
fix them.” He laughed. “I don’t 
know why I keep renewing my 
fishing license every year — to 
fish for fun, I guess.” 

“Do take them,” Susan urged. 
“Fish are so messy I always throw 
them out.” 


“Well — thanks. Sure you don’t 
want them? They’re perfectly 
legal and everything.” 

She shuddered at the thought 
of it. “We'd better get started,” 
she said. “I have to pick up some 
groceries.” 

We said our good-byes and fol- 
lowed their car out the winding 
park road and down the highway 
until they pulled into a large 
roadside stand. We waved to 
Susan but she didn’t see us; she 
was talking rapidly to a clerk and 
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pointing out things she intended 
to buy. 

“Want to stop?”, my husband 
asked. 

“No. We don’t need anything.” 

“You know,” he said. “Ed Travis 
told me he’s barely able to meet 
the bills every month on his sal- 
ary. That’s too bad — thev’re the 
nicest people we know.” 

“Ed’s salary is more than yours,” 
I told him. “Susan told me once 
what it was.” 

Ed was surprised when I told 


him we were still putting money 
into our savings account every 
month. “Prices have jumped a lot 
in the past year. Just hasn’t hit 
us yet, I guess,” he commented. 

I made a mental estimate of 
the amount I had seen wasted and 
thanked my lucky stars for the 
same thrifty instincts of women a 
generation back. “We won't have 
to stop saving,” I said firmly, pat- 
ting my husband’s hand. “Some- 
times the amount of money people 


have depends — on little things. 


“1 think it’s mighty peculiar the way the 
bank manages to twist it around so the, 
errors | make are always in their favor} 
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Sociologist Proposes 


Twelve Steps to 
Happy Marriage 


Prof. Chester Alexander, Ph. D. 


PACH year several hundred thou- 
sand young couples walk sol- 
emnly toward some official who 
reads certain passages to them, 
asks a few questions, then pro- 
nounces them man and wife. This 
ceremony has been repeated mil- 
lions. of times, in a variety of plac- 
es, but it always ends in the same 
declaration,—man and wife. 


In this western world the accept- 
ed pattern which leads to marriage 
is acquaintanceship, dating, court- 
ship, exchanging promises, getting 
official permission, then the wed- 
ding ceremony. Thousands of mag- 
azines, miles of movie film and 
tons of novels are devoted to it 


-each year, until it becomes so com- 


mon that a wedding without a 
romantic experience (“falling in 
love”) does not seem to be the 
proper way to approach married 
life. Yet all of these stimulating 
experiences can take place without 
the young couple asking what per- 


sonality traits blend best, or are 
least likeiy to produce a rude 
awakening after the roses fade. 

There have been many studies 
made of the human characteristics 
which are associated with married 
happiness, and for those who are 
considering marriage they are well 
worth investigating. Here are a 
few of them: 


1. Surveys reveal that those cou- 
ples who are members of the same 
church, and are fairly regular in 
attendance are taking an easy road 
to a pleasant married life. And 
further, weddings performed in 
church apparently lead to greater 
satisfactions than ceremonies in 
secular places. 


2. Most of the happy families 
are composed of people who marry 
within their own social class, are 
from a _ similar economic back- 
ground, and have had a similar 
cultural upbringing. Of course, 
some divergence may be made, 
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but when the differences are great 
there may arise difficulties in un- 
derstanding, and their two families 
may not mix well, 

8. Lovers should have relatively 
the same formal education. The 
man may prefer to marry a girl 
who is a little less educated than 
he, and the girl may pretend to 
know less than he does, but the 
actual differences should not be 
great. It is not very easy for a 
man to find a girl with less educa- 
tion than he has because for the 
past 80 years there have been 
more girls graduated from high 
school than boys. 

4. A large majority of happy 
families are those in which the hus- 
band is from two to five years old- 
er than his wife, and both in their 
twenties at the time of their wed- 
ding. Marriage in the ’teens has 
been found to turn out less satisfac- 
torily than if the wife were twenty- 
two or over, and the man twenty- 
five or beyond. 


5. Hasty marriages occasionally 
lead to leisurely repentance. It has 
been found that a courtship period 
of nine months or over, even up to 
two years brings good results usu- 
ally. Both “whirlwind” courtships, 
and greatly extended ones seem to 
be more risky. 

6. The couple is also likely to 
live together happily if they are 
fond of all four parents, if they 
have had happy childhoods, and 
if their parents have enjoyed long 
companionship. Also, if they have 


shared news of their engagement 
with the parents before they plan 
their wedding. 

7. Each should have attained 
emotional maturity before becom- 
ing engaged. Married life can 
often be upset by distracting ex- 
periences and tensions, so if one 
(or both) is not emotionally grown- 
up, the consequences may be un- 
welcome. 


8. The young man should have 
some tested skill at which he can 
earn a steady income to support 
the growing family. Bills will be 
more numerous after the wedding, 
and they all must be paid. It has 
also been found that, in a large 
number of happy marriages, the 
young man had at least $1,000.00 
in savings before he took a wife. 

9. It is also safe to say that hap- 
piness is easier to retain when 
both are in good health. If there 
is any doubt about this the two 
could easily consult the family doc- 
tor. 

10. Here is a peculiar finding 
made through these studies .. . 
Those marriages in which one (or 
both) is an “only child” did not 
turn out so well as those in which 
each partner had brothers and sis- 
ters. I have had youth protest 
this point saying “I am an only 
child and I am going to be happy.” » 
“Good,” I reply, “I hope you will 
always be happy. I am not pre- 
dicting about individuals. I merely 
state what studies of hundreds of 
marriages have revealed.” 
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11. During courtship lovers try 
hard to be thoughtful, courteous 
and refined. Thése virtues should 
be carried all through life, for 
carelessness, coarseness, rudeness 
break down mutual respect, and 
set horrible example for children. 


12. In past generations the pro- 
tection of the home, religious train- 
ing, providing recreation, were all 
bonds which held the family to- 
gether. In recent years, however, 
the whole picture has changed. 
Husbands and wives often work, 
dependence on the home is lessen- 
ed, many women are economically 
self-reliant. Children get their rec- 
reation in parks or movies, civil 
authorities protect the home, 
schools educate little ones, the 
church gives religious training, but 
there are three basic essentials left 
without which the home would be 
incomplete. 


Three Essentials 


First, the home gives parents 
and children status in the commun- 
ity. . Second, it is a place where 
children may be reared in a whole- 
some environment. Third, it is 
held together by mutual affection. 

When affection is strong no 
force on earth can completely sep- 
arate the members, but when it 
weakens nothing unites the group 
but the legal ties which sanctioned 
it. The, great emotional experi- 
ence of falling in love may seem 
to assure a couple that they “will 
live happily ever after,” but we 
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know very well that it is not al- 
ways true. Love and affection are 
similar but different sentiments. 
Affection can last to the “end of 
the line,” but physical love may 
subside as other emotional experi- 
ences do. 


But what can one do to pre- 
serve affection? No specific sug- 
gestions would fit all cases, but, 
do kind things, provide a few sur- 
prises, plan a vacation together, go 
to a show or dance, dine out once 
in a while, help around the home, 
show pride in it, read good things 
together, study a language, learn 
to paint, attend a series of lec- 
tures, learn to swim or skate, ad- 
vance your education, keep fit 
physically and mentally, dress 
neatly while around the home. 


A Job For Two 


Give your mate frequent assur- 
ance, hope, appreciation, because 
one can starve spiritually for lack 
of these just he or she would phys- 
ically without food. Little chil- 
dren “show off,” thus demanding 
attention; adults need it too, but 
they are more restrained in asking 
for it. If one enters marriage 
knowing that there will be disap- 
pointments, and realizing that pa- 
tience and kindness will alleviate 
them, the chances of happiness are 
50-50. No more? No, because hap- 
piness is a job for two. One can- 
not produce it alone. Happiness 
only enters a home upon two invi- 
tations, not one alone. 


Mother-In-Law Tells About the 


Care and Feeding 


of Sons-In-Law 


Two of these challenging creat- 
ures have been mine for sev- 
eral years, and since they're now 
in even better condition than when 
I acquired them, I have some rea- 
son for believing myself qualified 
to give advice on What Every 
Mother-in-law Should Know. 


First, let me point out that sons- 
in-law are men. This may be a 
revolutionary idea to those who 
have always considered them 
worms. But, this, I assure vou, is 
a fallacy. They are men. And this 
fact is the key to your treatment 
of these relatives your daughters 
wish on you. 


Concentrate On The Good 


The first lad who comes stam- 


mering to the door to ask if 
daughter is in, is a potential son- 
in-law. With him, and with those 
who follow in his train, a little 
kindness, a tactful disregard of his 
possibly fumbling techniques, a 
casual tender of food and drink, 
a few sincere compliments, and 
the ground work is laid for a fut- 
ure in which a young husband 


Ina S. Stovall 


may even urge (without wifely 
promptings) “Oh, don’t go home 
yet, Mom!” 


After your daughter has chosen, 
look the young man over care- 
fully. You probably won't be able 
to discover what she saw in him, 


but the important thing is what 


you can see in him. Well, maybe 
he has long eyelashes, or a pleas- 
ant speaking voice, or he’s good 
to dogs. There must be something: 
Concentrate on that. Let your ad- 
miration of his good qualities 
(we'll be optimistic and use the 
plural) shine in your eyes when 
you talk to him. He'll notice and 
react as does every male, to that 
“You big, wonderful man, you!” 
routine used by every really smart 
girl from six to sixty-plus. In other ° 
words, he'll think a woman able 
to discern he’s tops, is tops. 


Also, it’s a sound idea to press- 
agent daughter’s husband to her. 
She’ll pipe-line your paeans where 
they’ll-do the most good. And 


when the phrase “Mother says” 
is used as a prelude to praise, it 
loses its sting. If you’ve done your 
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duty by daughter, she already 
knows enough not to quote you 
to her husband on what the young 
couple should or shouldn’t do. 
And of course you don’t let her 
have anything along that line to 
quote, for there’s no surer way of 
upsetting the delicate relationship 
between yourself and your child’s 
husband than for him to get the 
idea you're trying to run his home. 


Realizing that son-in-law is a 
man, cast your mind back to the 
days when attracting that sex was 
your prime pre-occupation. You 
made yourself agreeable to them, 
didn’t you? Flattered them? Did 
what the Southerners call “sugar- 
talkin’”? Sons-in-law have just as 
sweet a tooth as any male and it’s 
a wise m>ther-in-law who sees to 
it that they have a steady diet of 
those honeyed words which seem 
to agree with them so remarkably 
well. 


Bonus To Daughter 


Affection between mother and 
son-in-law is a bonus.to_ the 


daughter. It makes her life far 
more pleasant when there’s good 
feeling between the two who are 
closest to her. But to the older 
woman, such a bond is practically 
a necessity. For it makes her a 
welcomed guest in her daughter's 
home. It makes the young people’s 
visits to her a pleasure, not a 
chore to them — and what woman 
can't sense the difference? 


Also, the day may come when 
you'll have to live with them per- 
manently. Will you be a burden, 
at best to be borne with resigna- 
tion, or with perhaps thinly dis- 
guised impatience, or with open 
hostility? Or will you be received 
as a member of the family, whose 
presence is welcomed because you 
are loved? 


Its up to you. Determination 
to apply the technique of care 
and feeding of these important 
creatures pays off. And after all, it 
isn’t too hard to make sons-in-law 
Jove you. For remember — they’re 
men! 


A mother of twelve children was being interrogated by a 
supercilious social worker, who obviously didn’t approve of 


the large family. 


“How in the world do you have time to care for twelve?” 


she enquired. 


“Well,” replied the mother coolly, “when I had one child 
he took all my time. What more can twelve do?” 


—Kerry Champion. 


Patience: Tomorrow waiting for today to pass away.— 
O. A. Battista. 


Poor Kinsey 


Some Facts He Doesn’t Know 


Joseph Breig 


| SUPPOSE I ought to mention 

the Kinsey report, distasteful 
though it be. I have no intention 
of wallowing through the book, 
but I have read enough about it 
to be weary. 

I can conceive of three reasons 
for the febrile excitement in the 
press. First, editors see a chance 
to make money. Second, the secul- 
ar press cares little or nothing for 
the souls of readers. Third, the 
newspaper and magazine folk 
seem to be bottomlessly ignorant 
on sex, and adolescently curious 
about it. 

There is nothing in their stories 
to indicate that Dr. Kinsey has 
found out anything that hasn't 
been known for generations. Nor 
is there any evidence that Kinsey 
can think. 

If Kinsey could think, he would 
not try to make something of his 
“discovery” that women who found 
their pleasure in sex before mar- 
riage find pleasure in sex after 
marriage. 


That's like announcing breath- 


lessly, to the accompaniment of 
black headlines and international 
notoriety, that men who liked 
beer during Prohibition liked beer 
after Repeal. 


Kinsey also comes up with the 
remarkable tidings that sex is 
stronger in some people than in 
others; which is about as new and 
exciting as discovering that some 
folks care more than others for 
detective stories. 


Endless Cliches 


And so it goes. Kinsey and his 
associates spend years dredging 
up, tabulating and publishing mas- 
ses of bromides. And people spend 
eight dollars for endless pages of 
cliches. 


For nearly 20 centuries, stud- 
ents of the degenerate Greek and 
Roman Empires have known more 
about the physical — and even the 
psychological aberrations of sex 
than Kinsey could find out if he 
lived as long as Methusalah and 
had 10,000 researchers. 


The funniest part of it is that 
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neither Kinsey nor the Graeco- 
Roman scholars know one thou- 
sandth as much about sex as the 
Church knows. 


Not until you have a deep in- 
sight into human beings can you 
get a deep insight into sex. You’ve 
got to know first what a human 
being is — a union of body and 
immortal soul, a microcosm, made 
in the image of God, and meant to 
achieve through God’s grace and 
his own efforts, everlasting happi- 
ness in an eternal sharing in God’s 
own divine life. 


When you start with that reality 
about man, you can _ arrive at 
reality about sex. You perceive 
that sex engages not alone the 
body, but the soul — the whole 
immense complexity of the phys- 
ical and spiritual life of human 
beings. You begin to see that God 
created sex, as He created man, 
for a divine purpose — a purpose 
having eternal consequences. 


Purpose Of Sex 
There is such a thing as sex in 
order that men and women may 
cooperate with God in His creative 
and providential work. So tower- 
ing is our human dignity that God 
takes us into partnership in the 


divine activity of bringing out of 
nothingness new beings who will 
live as long as God lives, and who 
are to be so educated and reared 
as to become fit to share forever 
in God’s life and infinite happi- 
ness. 


Sex has for its proper purpose 
the honor and glory of God, the 
procreation and salvation of hu- 
man beings, and the increase of 
nuptial love. 

Such are some of the deep 
truths necessary to understand 
sex. Kinsey doesn’t know them 
Neither does the press. Not ap- 
preciating those realities, their 
whole approach to sex is poison- 
ed and vitiated at the source. 


It’s no good for Kinsey to say 
he’s merely a scientist, not con- 
cerned with spiritual and moral 
aspects. A_ scientist is one who 
knows his subject. Kinsey doesn't. 


People who don’t understand 
sex can find some passing pleas- 
ure in it. But they can’t find hap- 
piness, neither temporal nor eter- 
nal. They’re like barbarians scrap- 
ing with a stick on a Stradivarius 
violin, all unaware what divine 
melodies it could produce in the 
hands of a virtuoso. 


When a summer resort advertises that it gets its guests 
coming and going it isn’t necessarily referring to transportation. 


Some of the views of summer resorts taken away by guests 
have nothing to do with scenery. 


Two things women always are trying to rearrange are their 
furniture and their weight.—0O. A. Battista. 


Second Anniversary and 


Golden Wedding 


A Short Story 


AS Clint sloshed up Lakeland 

Road holding his camera case 
close to his body to protect it from 
the rain, he was thinking of Lynne, 
and of today. 

Our second anniversary, he 
thought, and things are so differ- 
ent than I'd hoped. I’ve given her 
so little. 

He frowned through the rain at 
the numbers posted by the drive- 
ways. Number 4824, this one. He 
was looking for 4866. Still farther 
up the block. 

In a car, it would have been a 
five minute run over here from the 
paper. It had been closer to a 
twenty minute walk. But he’d been 
too proud to borrow anyone’s car. 

Maybe that’s the trouble with 
me, he thought. Maybe I have too 
much pride. Maybe I feel too 
sorry for myself, because I get 
kicked around on stupid assiga- 
ments like this. 

Someday, he thought, Lynne will 
begin to realize what a dope [ am. 
Then she'll remember she has her 
family to go back to—a family 
that will be nice enough not to 
say I told you so. 

Another gatepost. Another num- 
ber. 4866, this time. He turned 


Margaret Hudson 


in at the driveway, walked its 
length to the beautifully kept Eng- 
lish Tudor house. 


A maid opened the door. Clint 
said gruffly, “I'm from The Clar- 
ion.” 

“Mrs. Jackson’s expecting you,” 
she told him. “Come in.” 

He stepped into warmth, into 
gracious hospitality reflected in the 
curve of the great staircase, the 
richly patterned rugs underfoot, 
the polished gleam of the ebony 
piano in the drawing room. 

Mrs. Jackson sat in a huge, over- 
stuffed chair. With her soft white 
hair piled high upon her head and 
a blue velvet hostess gown that 
swept the floor, she made quite a 
picture. She looked, Clint conced- 
ed, pretty good for a woman who 
was, today, celebrating her fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. But why 
shouldn’t she look good? he asked 
himself, bitterly. 

He said, “Mrs. Jackson? I’m 
Clint Dixon, from The Clarion.” 

She said, “It was nice of you to 
come over, Mr. Dixon.” 

He wanted to say, I didn’t come, 
I was sent. But you didn’t say 
things like that. 

Mrs. Jackson said, “It’s a chilly 


or 


day—you’d better get warm in 
front of the fireplace.” 


He murmured his thanks, going 


- to stand before the big stone fire- 


place made alive by the logs crack- 
ling on its hearth. All his life he 
had wanted a room with a fire- 
place. A room with panelled walls, 
like this one, partially lined by 
bookshelves. 

Mrs. Jackson said, “I'm sorry 
Tim won't be here for our inter- 
view. He’s been detained at a 
meeting.” 

He forced a smile. “I’m sure you 
can answer all the questions.” 

“Well,” she laughed, I don’t 
know.” 

Abruptly, he said, “Have you 
lived in this house ever since you 
got married?” 

“Good heaven’s, no!” she said, 
astonished. “Tim was a bank clerk 
when we married, Mr. Dixon. 
Prices were a lot lower than they 
are today—but believe me, so were 
salaries. It took us a long time to 
get to this house.” 

American success story, he 
thought. The same old angle—but 
still good for a newspaper feature. 

Adroitly he questioned her, and 
bit by bit he got the story. The 
early struggles, the slow build up, 
the eventual success. 

Then he said, “Now how about 
a picture?” 

She wasn’t coy about it. She 
said, “Tim would like that.” 

Tim, he thought, and The 
Clarion’s readers! 
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As he took her picture, he no- 
ticed that there was a small bunch 
of violets on the table by her side. 

She followed his gaze, and she 
said, “Tim brought these to me 
this morning. The first flowers he 
gave me were violets. He couldn't 
afford them, but he bought them 
anyway. I’ve never forgotten.” 

She looked up, her eyes misting. 
“It's a funny thing, Mr. Dixon,” 
she said. “When you're young, 
you're so impatient for life to keep 
moving. Things can’t happen fast 
enough. Then, later, you fealize 
suddenly that those early years, 
with all their struggles, were the 
best years of your life.” She looked 
at the violets. “The most wonder- 
ful years,” she said. 

The resentment that had been 
smouldering within him changed 
to anger. The words tumbled out, 
before thought stepped in to stop 
them. “That’s all very well for 
you!” he blurted. “You. can afford 
to get sentimental. You have every- 
thing!” 

Her eyes widened slightly, but 
she said only, very quietly, “Every- 
thing, Mr. Dixon? Believe me, no 
one has everything.” 

He shrugged, his cheeks red 
with embarrassment. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “Today is my anniversary. 
too. My second anniversary. It’s 
made me a little . . . touchy.” 

She said slowly, “Tim and I 
would give a great deal . .:. if it 
were our second anniversary again. 


Things would be so. . . different.” 
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GOLDEN WEDDING 


Then she smiled. “But you and 
your wife will have to wait another 
forty-eight years to find out if I’m 
right!” 

He left as quickly as he could. 
In the hall, the maid helped him 
on with his raincoat and she said, 
glancing toward the drawing room, 
“She’s wonderful, isn’t she!” 

“Wonderful?” 

“She never complains. 
‘great lady.” 

The bitterness surged up again. 
He snapped, “Complain? What has 
she got to complain about?” 

The maid looked at him, start- 
led. Then she said, “I'd feel plenty 
of cause to complain if I’d sat in a 
chair for twenty years. It’s been 
that long since she could walk!” 

He couldn’t answer. He flung 
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memory of his words ringing in his 
ears, taunting him. “You have 
everything!” he had said. 

Someone should have told me, 
he thought. The editor, when he 
gave me the assignment. Someone 
should have tipped me off! 

Then his steps slowed. Even 
after his blunder, she had been 
able to smile. And at once, remem- 
bering, the rain seemed gentle up- 
on his face and he stopped trying 
to think. Instead, he was quiet, un- 
resisting, letting himself feel . . . 

There was a florist at the foot of 
Main Street. He had a deadline to 
make but first he stopped and 
made two purchases he could not 
afford. One bunch of violets he 
ordered sent to the lady on Lake- 
land Road. The other bunch he 


himself out into the rain, 


the 


Records for Retreats at Home 


took with him—for Lynne. 


A series of six spiritual conferences has been recorded 
and made available in album form to provide home retreats for 
the millions of Catholics who cannot get away to take spiritual 
stock. 

With the talks given by Father Owen da Silva, O.F.M., au- 
thor and retreat master, the album consists of three non-break- 
able long-playing discs suitable for playing in the home, hospit- 
al, school or hall. Father Don H. Hughes, rector of St. Ambrose 
Church in Tucson, Arizona, and a familiar radio speaker on 
American stations, said that the records are aimed at helping 
fill the week-long gap between Sundays, when Catholic news- 
papers and magazines are almost the only other means of ac- 
quiring a solid moral lift. 

The album, entitled “Day of Recollection,” and distributed 
by Catholic Records, of Phoenix, Ariz. is the combined effort 
of Fathers da Siliva and Hughes and Father Frances J. Remler, 
C.M., of the Vincentians’ Kenrick Seminary in St. Louis. 


SECURITY 


How It Is Established 


in the Newborn 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


ECURITY is a mental habit. It 

is a must if an individual is 

to have mental health. However, 

when we give security a position 

of such great importance, we must 

be clear on how we are using the 
term. 


Security may mean an emotion- 
al state resulting from one having 
adequate material means. This is 
not the meaning of the term as we 
are using it here. We are consid- 
ering a state of mind which be- 
longs to thinking people as well 
as to those who live merely by 
feeling. This state of mind is pres- 
ent because a certain deep-rooted 
psychological order has been es- 
tablished in a human being. 

The security we are talking 
about may be defined as a mental 
habit which gives to the person- 
ality a sense of equilibrium and 
balance. It enables the individual 
to meet frankly and without un- 
due disturbance any problem he 
must face. In this sense, security 
should characterize the infant as 


well as the adult. Indeed, the best 


psychological evidence today 
seems to indicate that the roots of 
security are in the infant’s rela- 
tion to his mother. This was, if we 
look back on the matter, quite 
definitely the thought and policy 
of mothers the world over up to 
thirty years or so ago. It is still 
the thought and policy in societies 
less cultured than ours today. 


Thirty Years Ago 


It is just about thirty years ago 
that medical practice relative to 
the. care of mother and baby be- 
gan to change. Babies no longer 
came into the world “in the front 
bedroom upstairs,” but in the hos- 
pital. In the hospital, as is still the 
common practice, mother had a 
room and baby was in the nur- 
sery. Mother, for the two weeks 
she remained in the hospital, saw 
the baby at feeding times if she 
was nursing it—which was not too 
greatly encouraged—or, if not, it 
was brought to her once or twice 
a day. 


Baby, in the meantime, was ad- 
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justed to the nursery schedule. He 
was fed at intervals, even if he 
had to be awakened to accomplish 
it. He was changed and bathed, 
and in general, became part of 
the nursery routine. His schedule 
was given the mother when she 
left the hospital with the baby. 
Baby was then two weeks old, a 
stranger to both the mother and 
father, to whose tender care he 
was now given over. Up to the 
time he takes the baby into his 
arms to carry him out of the hos- 
pital, father not merely has not 
known him; he has hardly seen 
him. 
Love Was Forgotten 

Both mother and father were 
given careful instruction by the 
doctor on how to escape the 
tyranny of baby’s rule once they 
have him home. If he cries, he 
must not be picked up and 
cuddled; if he gets hungry at the 
wrong time, he must not be fed; 
if he will not eat at the feeding 
time, he must be made to do so 
or let wait till the next feeding 
time; if he is sleeping when he 
should be fed or bathed, he must 
be wakened; he must be kept in 
his crib, not fondled or caressed, 
or rocked, or walked with, at any 
time, under any condition. In gen- 
eral, he was to be ruled, domi- 
nated, disciplined into an almost 
mechanical routine. 

Most mothers, fortunately, 
modified the regime somewhat, 
because their nature demanded 


that they love and caress the little 
one, but in doing so, they felt 
guilty, almost as if they were 
wronging the child and them- 
selves. And what has come out of 
all of this? The conviction on the 
part of psychiatrists that the psy- 
chology of the whole procedure 
is wrong. 

Case after case of adults who 
are neurotic and insecure in life, 
show this pattern of training in 
infancy with a history of insecur- 
ity throughout childhood and 
adolescence. The psychiatrists 
have been driven to the conclu- 
sion that the roots of security 
seem to be planted in the infant’s 
relation to its mother in the first 
year of life. What then should be 
the infant’s relation to its mother 
and why? 

Being born is the hardest thing 
any human being has to accom- 
plish, except dying. Of its nature, 
birth is sudden and cataclysmic. 
Because this is nature, little or 
nothing can be done about it. The 
baby must go through the ordeal 
suddenly and, in the course of a 
few minutes, or a few hours, take 
the responsibility for all of the 
vital processes; it must use its 
lungs for breathing, its mouth and 
throat muscles for feeding, its 
digestive tract for assimilation, 
and its specialized organs for 
elimination. The adjustment to all 
of these is sudden and it is taxing 
on the organism. Since the body 
is prepared to handle _ these 


changes, their total effect on the 
infant’s well-being is positive if the 
organs operate normally. 

However, there is an adjustment 
which the body is not prepared to 
handle. It is the adjustment of the 
living organism, a human being, 
which has been entirely depend- 
ent on another living organism, and 
is suddenly and completely sepa- 
rated from that other organism. 
We may speak of this as the child's 
psychological birth. 

Now, whereas the physical birth 
of its nature must be sudden and 
complete, the psychological birth 
should be prolonged and gradual. 
The reason for this is the shock 
effect of sudden changes on the 
psychical side of human _ nature. 
How can the psychological birth 
of the infant be prolonged and 
made gradual? Certainly not by 
the harsh, mechanical routine im- 
posed from without, which we 
have just described. The effect of 
such a routine is to “scar” the sub- 
conscious mind of the child by im- 
planting in it a fear of being sud- 
denly torn from its moorings at 
any time, by developing in it a 
sense of insecurity. 

A routine which goes back to 
grandma’s common sense will 
avoid the danger of scarring. It is 
this psychiatrists are now propos- 
ing as the means of making the 
infant secure. Grandma never 
thought of putting the baby on a 
schedule; however, the baby put 
himself on a schedule and grandma 
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abided by it. Grandma could never 
have been kept away, nor have al- 
lowed her husband to have been 
kept away from the baby for two 
whole weeks. Getting acquainted 
with each other through tender 
care and caresses was too precious 
an experience for parents and baby 
to have it delayed as long as two 
weeks. 


Grandma knew that both she 
and the baby thrived on love and 
so she cuddled it and sang to it 
as she rocked it. It never occurred, 
to her that she was spoiling her 
child. When she had satisfied her 
love, baby went back into his 
cradle and was content to be there 
until he needed her or she again 
felt the need of him. 


There are many cases on record 
of babies who have pined away 
and died for want of a mother’s 
love. In one case in point it was 
reported that a mofherless baby 
was cared for with all the effi- 
ciency of modern science. It was 
of no avail. Everything was tried— 
everything except a mother sub- 
stitute. Finally, in despair of los- 
ing the baby, the pediatrian sug- 
gested that they ask a very mother- 
ly charwoman to interest herself 
in him. This kindly soul rocked him 
and sang to him while he had his 
bottle. She stopped by his crib 
several times a day to cuddle him, 
to talk to him, to play with him, to 
love him. She did all the things a 
loving mother would do for her 
baby. Almost at once, the baby 
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perked up and took an interest in 
living. At the end of six months he 
was a normal, healthy baby. 


A Living Being 


A baby, you see, is not merely 
a delicate machine—he is a living 
being, a being of flesh and blood, 
who needs love as every other hu- 
man being needs love. And if he 
does not get it, he may at times 
just lie down and die, literally. 

Fondling the baby, talking to 
him, playing with him—these 
things bind the baby close to his 
mother, and in doing so, prevent 
the psychological awareness of be- 
ing a separate being from coming 
too suddenly to the baby. 

All of these things are most 
naturally accomplished if the 
mother nurses her baby. This func- 
tion is the sweetest and the tend- 
erest of all a mother’s relationship 
with her child. Psychologically, for 
the baby, it reconstructs tempor- 
arily the closeness of relationship 
which existed before birth. Psy- 
chologically, for the mother, it de- 
velops a maternal tenderness and 
love which engender in her a pow- 
er to work and suffer without con- 
sideration of self. Husband, family 
and neighbors, as well as the baby, 
profit by the development of these 
strong, maternal sentiments in the 
mother. The contentment and se- 
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curity of the infant at its mother’s 
breast is proverbial. But we also 
know today that the resistance of 
the breast-fed baby to disease is 
greater than that of the bottle-fed 
baby. A mother’s milk is made to 
meet the needs of a baby; cow’s 
milk is made to meet the needs of 
a calf. Cow’s milk may make an ac- 
ceptable substitute if an infant 
cannot have its mother’s milk, but 
it is obvious that it should be used 
only because there is no alterna- 
tive. 

Because that which is strange 
may seem crude or even immodest, 
a mother nursing her baby is often 
regarded in this way in our world, 
so far have we removed ourselves 
from the normal and moved into 
an artificial world. It is well to re- 
member that throughout the ages 
the Church has sung, especially at 
the Christmas Season, of the sweet 
office of the Virgin Mother, with 
the Divine Child at her sacred 
breast. 

One of the great dangers of 
scientific knowledge is that it may 
rob our life of simplicity and 
naturalness and substitute in place 
of these characteristics, a complex- 
ity and artificiality of its own mak- 
ing. How tragic and dangerous this 
is when it touches the essential 
things in life as in this case: the 
security of the baby. 


The whole trouble with saving up for a rainy day is that 


you’ve got to work through the best weather to do it.—0O. A. 


Battista. 


Don’t Be Caught Short 


Are Your Birth Records 
In Order? 


T. J. McInerney 


"THE teen-age son of some friends 

of ours recently had a chance 
to get an excellent job. His pros- 
pective employer demanded a 
birth certificate and it was some- 
what pathetic to see the period of 
worry and confusion that accom- 
panied the search for that docu- 
ment. The boy’s certificate of bapt- 
ism was available, but the com- 
pany couldn’t accept it in lieu of 
the birth certificate. The family 
had moved about quite a bit in its 
early years and somewhere in its 
journeys the proof of birth had 
been lost. Only by getting in touch 
with a long-lost friend in the city 
of the boy’s birth and persuading 
him to personally make a search at 
the local Board of Health was the 
family able to get the valuable doc- 
ument duplicated. 

A little more dramatic and tragic 
is the story of the man confined in 
a prison in British Guinea who 
wrote to the Office of Vital Statis- 
tics of a large city in up-state New 
York, asking that a copy of his birth 
certificate be sent to the prison au- 


thorities. If and when the certifi- 
cate arrived, he wrote, he would be - 
released. The Statistics Office 
made a long and careful search for 
a record of the man’s birth, but 
could find none. The attending 
physician and the man’s parents 
were dead. Under the circum- 
stances, nothing could be done to 
establish the prisoner’s birthplace 
and he was forced to spend 
eighteen months in the foreign 
prison. The attending physician 
apparently had failed to record the 
birth at the time, with disastrous 
consequences for the “human sta- 
tistic” more than two decades later. 
There’s A Difference 

Many World War II inductees 
found that they were unable to es- 
tablish their age to the satisfaction 
of the military with a baptismal 
and school record and were ad- 
vised to go to their local Health 
Bureau Vital Statistics for their 
birth certificates. For many, these 
were frustrating trips because the 
records were non-existent. 

A birth certificate is not the 
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same as a birth notice, it should be 
remembered. The birth certificate 
is a confidential record of a birth 
and becomes a numbered, indexed 
and permanent record in the city 
and state of birth, with only au- 
thorized persons having access to 
the information. A birth notice is 
simply proof of the fact to parents 
that the birth of a child has been 
officially registered with the local 
registrar. The notice authorizes the 
parents to obtain a certified copy 
of the original birth certificate if 
they desire—and they certainly 
should desire it! 

The “notice” also gives the par- 
ents an opportunity to check on 
the accuracy and correct spelling 
of information and names recorded 
on the certificate. There have been 
innumerable instances where legal 
action has been necessary years 
later to correct such inaccuracies. 
Not every Health Bureau in the 
nation follows the practice of send- 


desirable for the individual to 
check this detail locally. 

Every family head should make 
certain that there is proof of birth 
as well as baptism for every mem- 
ber of the family, especially the 
children. Those in the process of 
raising families would do well to 
make sure that the family records 
contain copies of the birth cer- 
tificates of every member of the 
family, including parents. Birth re- 
cords are important and affect our 
lives in many ways. Your birth 
record shows where you were born 
so that you can prove citizenship 
and travel from this country to an- 
other without difficulty; it proves 
who your parents are so that you 
can prove identity, inherit property 
and establish legal dependency; it 
proves when you were born so that 
you can enter school, get a work 
permit, a driver’s license, register 
for the armed services, vote, marry, 
obtain pensions, social security 


ing the birth notice, so it would be _ benefits, etc, 
Our Choice 


Life is a responsibility. It is glorious adventure, and, like 
all adventure, charged with an element of danger. Its issues are 
eternal life or eternal death, that is, endless misery. And we are 
to choose the issue. God will not fail us, if we desire and use 
His aid. But He says to us, “I have set before thee life and 


death; choose therefore life.” 


But we must do the choosing. 


And our daily and hourly life—our conscious and deliberate 
thoughts, words, deeds, desires, omissions,—are the real words 
that express our choice.—Msgr. Paul J. Glenn. 


There’s no better way to get ahead than by using the one 
you've got.—O. A. Battista. 


Beware Those Ditties 


T. J. Mack 


EVEN if our very good friends 

hadn't just treated us to a fine 
Sunday dinner and otherwise been 
perfect hosts, we would have been 
happy to listen to their six-year- 
old daughter entertain with a song. 
Some people are bored to tears 
with children who recite poetry, 
play musical instruments, sing 
songs and otherwise perform for 
visitors. As far as we’re concerned 
all of these things are part of a 
child’s education and if not ac- 
companied by “showing off” can 
be entertaining. So, on this occa- 
sion, we settled back to hear six- 
year-old Janie give out with her 
song. 

Janie’s selection might have 
been appropriate for one of those 
blues songstresses who infest the 
night clubs, but it was certainly 
in poor taste for a child who was 
to shortly begin preparing to re- 
ceive First Holy Communion. 
Mother and Dad sat there and 
beamed with parental pride while 
this tot, moving her little body in 
the sensuous fashion of a night- 
club chanteuse, sang the lyrics of a 
popular ditty which even some 
radio and television stations have 
on their “not to be sung” list. 
There is such a “list”—the result of 
complaints lodged with the stations 


some years back over certain off- 
color songs being sent over the air- 
waves. So, it was not very edifying 
to sit there and listen to this in- 
nocent little tike singing that type 
of ditty. 

We were invited to a social af- 
fair sponsored by a_ neighboring 
parish society recently and as the 
evening wore on some of the 
guests felt the urge to raise their 
voices in song. As they progressed, 
we were glad that the several 
priests who had been present at 
the affair earlier had taken their 
leave. If they had remained, they 
would have been embarrassed, as 
were many of the lay guests, by 
the off-color songs which dominat- 
ed the songfest. 

Such off-color ditties are as in- 
compatible with good taste and 
morals as are smutty stories and 
other forms of suggestive “enter- 
tainment.” We don’t propose to ad- 
vertise any of the current crop of 
dubious ditties by repeating them, 
a not too-simple task in itself be- 
cause the copyright owners are 
very restrictive when it comes to 
allowing the “free” use of their 
lyrics. We think it behooves every 
parent to censor the lyrics they en- 
courage their children to sing and 
which they sing themselves. 
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The Family 


Apostolate 


Triumph for Catholics:—“A Tri- 
umph for Catholic doctrine.” That 
is how the new article on family 
rights recently approved by the 
United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights was described by 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., noted 
Catholic scholar and co-chairman 
of the ethics committee of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. The U.N. article, he 
said, which recognizes the family 
as the “natural and fundamental 
group unit of society” and as “en- 
titled to the protection of society 
and the State,” is in accord with 
the traditional Christian teaching 
on the subject. 

He praised the work of the Che 
LP., saying that without its pro- 
longed efforts a statement on fam- 
ily rights would never have been 
adopted by the U.N. He also gave 
credit for supporting the article to 
other religious groups, including 
the Orthodox in those countries 
where they are still free and the 


Moslems. 


Children’s Subsidies: — Unani- 


mous passage of a bill extending 
children’s subsidies to families of 
farm workers is being attributed 
to the foundation of an Austrian 
Catholic Family League. The 
League, patterned after a similar 
organization set up in Germany 
last year, has as its main purpose 
the propagation of the Catholic 
viewpoint on the State’s duties to- 
ward the family. It seeks to mo- 
bilize public opinion in favor of 
legislation encouraging and pro- 
tecting family life in accordance 
with Christian teachings. 

Foundation of the League was 
announced by Coadjutor-Bishop 
Franz Koenig of Sankt Poelten, 
who heads the section on family 
matters of the Austrian Bishops’ 
conference, It was soon after the 
foundation of the League that the 
Austrian Parliament passed unan- 
imously — even the communist 
members voting for it—a bill under 
which the existing system of state 
subsidies for children is being ex- 
tended to agricultural workers. 
They had long fought for these 
benefits, but so far in vain. 

The Catholic Family League 
has only been organized in Vienna 
and the Burgenland, the area in 
eastern Austria adjoining Hungary, 
but plans are ready for extending 
it all over the country. It is hoped 
that the League will also find 
strong support for its aims among 


non-Catholics. 


Church Wedding: —The Czech 
communist regime is making elab- 
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orate efforts — although, so far, 
mostly in vain—to popularize civil 
marriage and have it accepted as 
a substitute for a Church wedding. 
Civil marriage before a state regis- 
try official is obligatory in Czecho- 
slovakia and must precede any re- 
ligious ceremony. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people — with 
the exception of the top-ranking 
communists — have always looked 
upon civil marriage as a mere for- 
mality and do not consider them- 
selves properly married until they 
have exchanged vows before a 
priest or minister. This is where 
the communist regime has stepped 
in with its efforts to make the civil 
marriage “the real thing” and ren- 
der the religious ceremony super- 
fluoys. 

The method chosen is that of 
having the civil ceremony resem- 
ble as closely as possible a church 
wedding. First of all, the state in- 
sists that the civil and the religious 
ceremony must take place on the 
same day. This aims at doing 
away with the widespread prac- 
tice that a bridal couple would 
come to the registry office in work- 
day clothes and reserve the nuptial 
finery for the religious ceremony 
which might take place two or 
three days later. 

The formerly drab registry of- 
fices have been “fixed up” to rep- 
resent an attractive appearance. A 
loudspeaker is playing the wedding 
march while the bridal couple is 
led before an altar-like table, cov- 
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ered with a red cloth and flanked 
by palms and ferns. Easy chairs 
accommodate the parents and wit- 
nesses. A flag-draped statue of 
the State president beams down 
upon the assembly. 


The clerk of the office solemnly 
leads the marriage official, usually 
the local burgomaster, to the table. 
He is dressed in a tail coat. The 
communist state coat-of-arms 
hangs from a broad silk ribbon 
around his neck. To the strains 
of music played on a harmonium, 
the official asks the couple whe- 
ther they freely enter the married 
state and presents them with the 
rings. The couple signs the mar- 
riage register, accepts congratula- 
tions and, to the tunes of loud- 
speaker music, is solemnly con- 
ducted from the office, either to 
go to church for the religious cere- 
mony or go home. 


A priest or minister performing 
the religious rites is strictly for- 
bidden to address the bride by her 
maiden name. It is also a viola- 
tion of law to enter the bride- 
groom’s or bride’s name in the 
church marriage register as 
“single.” The notation has to be- 
“single prior to the civil marriage.” 
This, again, aims at fortifying the 
impression that it is the civil cere- 
mony that really counts and that 
the church ceremony isn’t really 
necessary at all. 


Leaders of the Communist 
Party, as well as officers in the 
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armed forces, are forbidden to be 
married in church. 
* * * 


“Sense of Vocation’: — The basic 
reason there is a lack of religious 
vocations today is that people gen- 
erally do not have the “sense of vo- 
cation” they once had. And this 
missing “sense of vocation” does 
not only apply to religious life but 
to every phase of human activity, 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston told the Seventh Annual 
Convocation of the Vocation In- 
stitute at Notre Dame University. 


“Our embarrassment about vo- 
cations,” Archbishop Cushing said, 
“is due not so much to lack of in- 
spiration on the part of parents 
or to a lack of leadership on the 
part of teachers or to a lack of seri- 
ousness on the part of students as 
it is to the decline, not to say the 
death of the very sense of voca- 
tion itself in modern civilizatnon.” 
There will be a shortage of voca- 
tions, he emphasized, until we re- 
store the “sense” to the “practical 
philosophy of our civilization.” 

* & 


Nuptial Rosary Pledge:— Since 
the inauguration of a Nuptial Ros- 
ary pledge plan less than two years 
ago, more than 500 couples have 
pledged on their wedding day to 
recite the Rosary together every 
day. The project was initiated by 
Msgr. J. Freeman, Director of the 
Rosary Crusade in the Sydney 
archdiocese. As a memento of 
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their pledge to pray together daily, 
the newlyweds are given a souven- 
ir certificate which both they and 
the priest sign. 

* * 


30-Year-Engagement:—A _thirty- 
year-engagement was climaxed 
with the exchange of marriage 
vows at the parish church of Outil 
near Cantanhede, Portugal. Pledg- 
ing themselves to each other for 
life, “to have and to hold,” were 
Manuel Francisco da Cruz, 53, and 
Maria Emilia Pereira, 52. 


It was in 1928 that Manual, 
then 23, first put the ring, sym- 
bolizing his love, on the finger of 
Maria Emilia, then 22. They had 
hoped to get married soon there- 
after. But when they broached 
the subject to Maria Emilia’s fath- 
er, he would not hear of it. He 
would “absolutely not” give his 
blessing to the marriage, he said. 
And that was that. Again and 
again Emilia pleaded with her fa- 
ther to change his mind. But he 
remained obdurate. Caught in this 
dilemma, Maria Emilia decided to 
remain true both to her father and 
to her fiance. She did not marry. 
But at the same time she did not 
break her engagement with Man- 
ual. Last month Maria Emilia’s 
father died, and the couple finally 
decided to get married. 

* @ 

Family Housing:—The first pub- 
lic housing project in Washington, 
D.C., with as many as five bed- 
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rooms has been completed and oc- 
cupied, the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority has announced in 
its annual report. Three years 
ago an extensive survey of the 
housing situation, widely reported 
in the Catholic Press, revealed an 
extensive shortage of multi-bed- 
room housing in projects for low- 
income groups. Called Stanton 
Dwellings and operated on a rac- 
ially-integrated basis, the new pro- 


ject contains 348 units of which 20 
have one bedroom, 96 have two 
bedrooms, 136 three bedrooms, 54 
four bedrooms and 40 have five 
bedrooms. Built under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, the new dwell- 
ings are the first to be added to 
the local supply of permanent pub- 
lic housing since 1946. They are 
also the first public housing pro- 
perty in this city to be offered to 
low-income families of all races. 


‘Ad Men Can Make Saints’ 


Explaining to radio-listening Americans why Catholics emul- 
ate the Blessed Mother, Father John C. Selner came up with 
some telling comparisons. 


“An ideal is a model—a model of anything—but in its way it 


has to be almost perfect,” the Sulpician priest said. 


“Advertisers learned this bit of psychology long ago. Look at 
that car in one of the popular magazines. The lines, the paint, 
the lawn, the tree, the house and the happy young couple stand- 
ing nearby with a look of achievement in their faces—all ideals! 


“You can idealize a pound of butter, a clothes-line strung 
with gleaming white wash on a bright spring Monday, a kitchen 
range or a new baby. And when you see these pictures you don’t 
tell yourself there’s no such thing; you say ‘I want that! I must 
have it!’ So for most people, ideals are not too far from reality; 
all they need is a certain kind of perfection and all of us want 
perfection in some way or other.” 


It wasn’t a big jump then to demonstrate that the Blessed 
Mother as the ideal of perfect virtue—of “an ideal personality, 
an ideal character, and ideal moral life”—is a very real goal for 
Catholics who say: “There’s an ideal; if I only could be like 
that!” 


i Women will slave to keep shipshape as long as they know 
: they’re seeworthy.—O. A. Battista. 


} 
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A manual for students and discussion groups 


By Reverend 


A series of 
EIGHT VOLUMES 


This highly interesting and instructive series of eight man- 
uals for high school and college students and members of dis- 
cussion clubs,—contains a refreshingly new and modern inter- 
pretation of the Catholic bible. These books are specially pop- 
ular because they elaborate on specific biblical characters, fam- 
ilies, words and places, adding much fascination for any reader. 
So intriguing that the reader often feels a close personal friend- 
ship with many of the people and families mentioned through- 
out the Bible. 


VOLUME 1—Catholic and protestant bibles, Inspiration and Inerrancy, The 
Historical, Wisdom and Prophetical Books of the Bible. 

VOLUME 2—Stories and Parables, Types and Figures in the bible, Orations, 
Places of Worship, Sacred Persons, Times and Festivals, Religious 
Sects, Recent Popes and the bible. 

VOLUME 3—The Bible and Science, Creation and Evolution, Origin of Man, 
State of Primitive Justice, The Fall, the Fallen State and Science, 
Original Sin. 

VOLUME 4—The Primitive Pair and Its Descendants, Deluge and the Ark, 
\ll-Fated Cities, Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gommorrha, Esau and 
Jacob, the Exodus from Egypt, Special Personages and Events; 
Jonas, Elias, Josue, etc. 

VOLUME 5—The Synoptic Gospels, St. John’s Gospel, the Two Annunciations, 
Incarnation, Duration of the Hypostatic Union, the Virgin Birth, 
the Holy Family. 

VOLUME 6—The Visitation, the Birth of Christ and the Sacred Infancy, the 
Magi, Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, St. Peter and the One True 
Church, the Promise of the Eucharist. 

VOLUME 7—The Paschal Supper and Holy Eucharist; Agony and Betrayal of 
Christ; Crucifixion; ‘‘He Descended Into Hell’; The Redemption. 

VOLUME 8—The Angels; the Evil Spirits; Christ’s Knowledge and the Last Dav; 
the Particular Judgment; Heaven and Hell; Purgatory; Bodily 
Resurrection; the End of the World. 


Each Volume — 40c postpaid 


Complete Set of All Eight Volumes - $2.50 postpaid 


Assortment of 100 copies — $20.00 plus postage 


Rudolph G. Bandas 


ORDER FROM THE BOOK DEPT. 
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Prayer for Grace 


© my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness ond mercy, grant that be- 
fore | die | moy regoin oll the Graces 
which | have lo& through my coreless- 


AN ACT OF to that degree of 
CONTRITION 


Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive 
me my sins; the sins of my youth, the 
tins of my age, the sins of my soul, the Gr 


sins of my body; my idle sins, my seri fy 
ous voluntory sins, the sins | know, the 
tins | do not know, the sins | hove con- 
cecled 10 long, ond which ore now 
tidden trom my memory 

1 om truly sorry for every sin, mor- 
tol ond veniol, for all the sins of my 
childhood up to the present hour 

1 know my sins hove wounded Thy 
Tend » Heart, O my Soviour, let me be 
treed trom the bonds of evil through the 
most bitter possion of my Redeemer 
Amen 


O my Jesus, forget and forgive a 
what | hove been. Amen 


Shown half-size 


Approved Catholic Prayers 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be. may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 


During World War II “Our Sunday 
Visitor” produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed services here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
convert classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 


Now this new, more complete card is 
available for immediate mailing anywhere 
in the world. Each card contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
by Church autorities. 


1Sc EACH 2 FOR 25c 


Our Sunday Visitor, 


Order from the Book Dept., 


Exclusive with O.S.V.! 


Handy 
Prayer Card 


Colorful, Pocket Size, Soil-Proof 


Our Sunday Visitors’ answer 
to an increasing demand 
from the military and 
civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 
spiritual security ... 


Ideal Gifts for Servicemen! 


The card itself is designed liturgically in 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! 
Measures 2%" wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners. 


Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times .. . 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books, 
around your home; wherever you can refer 
to these appealing prayers each day. 


Attractive quantity prices for parish 
groups, organizations, schools and _ col- 
leges, military installations, seminaries. 
Write for special quantity rates for 500 
cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Postpaid 


Huntington, Indiana 


q "| faithfulness to reach. 

‘ont oho thot others 
j which they hove 

‘oult 
{ beg through the merits 
ieorts of Jews ond 


